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As culture, society, and communities around the globe evolve, so does crime—and, thus, 
policing, too, must evolve. Its impossible to predict exactly what law enforcement will look 
like in 20 years, but there are sure to be changes in key areas such as data and information 
management, education and training, high-priority crimes, and community services. This 
issue explores potential challenges and opportunities for law enforcement as it looks ahead at 
the next 20 years. 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


The Year in Review 


I ts hard to believe that almost a year ago I 
was being sworn in as the president of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. As 
I take a moment to reflect back on the past year, 

I cant help but feel humbled and appreciative 
of the opportunity I was given. I had the chance 
to meet and talk with many global policing 
professionals who embody what it means to be 
a law enforcement officer—putting the safety of 
our communities and those we serve above all 
else. The dedication, devotion, and collective 
wisdom of the leaders that I crossed paths with 
throughout the year are unwavering and truly 
remarkable. I would like to thank all of you for 
your service as law enforcement professionals 
and for your work and leadership on behalf of 
the association and the profession. 

As a chief, my top priority is my officers. I 
spend a large part of my day listening to their 
concerns, worries, and suggestions and doing 
my best to keep them safe, happy, and function¬ 
ing efficiently and effectively in their jobs and 
in their lives at home. In assuming the role of 
president of the IACP, I knew I wouldn't just 
be answering to the 131 officers of the Doral, 
Florida, Police Department, but the entire mem¬ 
bership of the IACP and the profession more 
broadly. I wanted to make it a point to hear 
from law enforcement professionals all over 
the world. I knew that listening to these diverse 
perspectives would allow the association to 
serve the field even more effectively. In addition, 
these perspectives would help guide the way in 
strengthening the policing profession. 

It was less than a month into my term as 
president when the law enforcement com¬ 
munity was shaken by a series of unprovoked, 
violent attacks against police officers in the 
United States. In November 2016, four U.S. 
officers in three states were victims of ambush- 
style attacks, all within a 24-hour period. I spoke 
to chiefs who were telling their officers to avoid 
eating in public facilities while in uniform or to 
always have at least two officers in a patrol car. 

I was also hearing from those officers who were 
out patrolling the streets every day that they felt 
like they were being targeted. 

I knew something had to be done. The level 
of violence facing our officers is of great concern 
and that is why I stood up a task force to address 
global violence against law enforcement. This 
taskforce met and also hosted a series of focus 
groups with line officers, mid-rank officers, and 


You Spoke, We Listened 


community members. These meetings helped 
us to gather input and guidance on the issue of 
violence against the police and to develop con¬ 
crete recommendations to help prevent further 
tragedies. The information we heard in these 
focus groups was both interesting and sobering. 
In response to the messages we heard, IACP 
developed a series of new and updated resources 
addressing the topic of violence against the 
police. It is my hope that these resources will 
help law enforcement leaders as they work to 
understand officer fears and concerns relative to 
safety and preparedness and to implement new 
initiatives and programs to keep their officers 
safe. 

In an effort to continue to hear directly from 
you, our members, the IACP continued our 
Critical Issues Forum tour that began in 2016. 

We held listening sessions in Arizona, Illinois, 
Tennessee, New York, California, and Montreal. 
An additional session will occur this month, in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, at the IACP Annual 
Conference and Exposition. The purpose of 
these Critical Issues Forums is to hear directly 
from police leaders in the United States and 
Canada about the challenges confronting their 
respective agencies and the profession—and 
how IACP can assist on both fronts. The topics 



Donald W. De Lucca, Chief of Police, 
Doral, Florida, Police Department 


and policy issues emerging from these sessions 
will define and guide the efforts to be under¬ 
taken by IACP over the next several years. 

Issues like recruitment and retention, police 
morale, public safety's role in public health, and 
community-police relations have been reccur- 
ring themes in these sessions. 

The topics of de-escalation and use-of-force 
have also been continual focal points. Whether 
the pressure is from the media, political figures, 
community members, or other groups, law en¬ 
forcement agencies are being asked to examine 
their current use-of-force tactics and policies. 
This trend is why, in 2016, the IACP formed a 
partnership with the Fraternal Order of Police to 
convene a leadership summit with law enforce¬ 
ment organizations to examine use offeree by 
law enforcement officers, discuss differences 
surrounding proposals that seek to change use- 
of-force standards, identify areas of consensus, 
and collectively map out a path forward on 
use-of-force issues. As a result, the IACP and 10 
other law enforcement organizations released a 
comprehensive, national consensus policy and 
discussion paper on use offeree to aid agencies 
as they examine and develop their own policies. 

Advocating for law enforcement is not just 
about listening, it is also about action. We make 
sure that IACP's advocacy efforts on behalf of the 
law enforcement profession and police execu¬ 
tives are a constant priority. The IACP has worked 
diligently to establish relationships within the U.S. 
administration and international counterparts 
and strives to educate those in newly elected 
and appointed positions about the association 
and issues of importance to the law enforcement 
profession. 

The IACP works with the U.S. federal govern¬ 
ment administration, as well as with members 
of the U.S. Congress, on a wide range of issues 
critical to public safety and the law enforcement 
profession, such as asset forfeiture, informa¬ 
tion sharing, access to equipment, immigration, 
criminal justice reform, and the funding of grant 
programs. We constantly provide feedback on 
legislation as it is being drafted to ensure it takes 
law enforcement considerations into account. 

We testify before the U.S. Congress on topics 
such as law enforcement's response and interac¬ 
tion with persons affected by mental illness and 
the increase in religious hate crimes and law 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE DISPATCH 




Police Chief knows that many of the best ideas and insights come from IACP members who serve their communities every day. 

The Dispatch is an opportunity for members and other readers to share their wisdom, thoughts, and input on policing and the magazine. 


MEMBERS SPEAK OUT 

In August, Police Chief asked our readers what areas of policing they expect to change the most over 


the next 20 years. Here is what you told us. 
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Police Vehicles 


Cfi In contrast to the pre-Ferguson era, law 
enforcement agencies will need to truly sell policing 
as a worthwhile career to the coming generations. 
We will need to reevaluate standards, requirements, 
compensation, community expectations, and 
workforce needs... As law enforcement leaders, we 
are really going to have to challenge ourselves to 
find ways to attract and retain diverse, highly skilled, 
emotionally intelligent people who, above all, have a 
heart to serve others. 

— Jill Schlude, Deputy Chief of Police 
Columbia Police Department, Missouri 


ff Social media is already a critical tool, but it 
advances in terms of what is preferred on each 
platform. Now, platforms prefer videos, but in 
two years when augmented reality is the norm, 
communications tools will again change. We are 
already seeing that with the advent of 360 photos 
and videos. 33 

— Katie Nelson, Social Media and 
Public a Relations Coordinator 
Mountain View Police Department, 
Georgia 
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tt In reviewing the fast-paced changes in the publics 
expectations of policing, 1 would imagine the use 
of force will undergo major changes. Unfortunately, 
training will always be behind these ever-changing 
expectations. 3 3 

tC 1 believe interagency/international cooperation 
will be significant due to budgets continuing to be 
squeezed, increasing the need to collaborate. 

— Christian Le Moss, Lieutenant 

Santa Cruz Police Department, Florida 

— Buddy Goldman, Chief of South Patrol Division 

Los Angeles County Sheriffs Department, 

California 

YOUR TURN El 


What current social health issue is the greatest 
threat to your community's well-being? 

Due to todays political environment, it is likely 
that state jurisdictions and the federal government 
will, in the future, restrict the present standards under 

Graham in response to public pressure. 33 

Visit www.policechiefmagazine.org to tell 
us what you think. Look for the results in the 
December 2017 issue of Police Chief! 

Connect with IACP and The Police Chief 
on social media! 

— Michael J. Lindsay, Deputy Director 

Indiana Law Enforcement Academy and Law 

Enforcement Training Board 
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LEGISLATIVE ALERT 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


U.S. President Trump Issues 
Order Restoring Unrestricted 
Law Enforcement Access to 
Surplus Equipment 

By Sarah Guy, Manager, Legislative Affairs, IACP 


O n August 28,2017, U.S. President Don¬ 
ald Trump issued an Executive Order, 
"Restoring State, Tribal, and Local Law Enforce¬ 
ment's Access to Life-Saving Equipment and 
Resources," which restores the full scope of the 
U.S. Department of Defenses surplus mili¬ 
tary property acquisition program (1033) and 
removes any requirements under former U.S. 
President Barack Obamas Executive Order 
13688 for grants used to purchase equipment 
from other federal departments and agencies, 
such as the U.S. Departments of Justice and 
Homeland Security. 

Equipment provided through the 1033 pro¬ 
gram is a critical component of law enforcement 
agencies' inventory, especially as fiscal challenges 
have mounted and other sources of equipment 
and funding have diminished. Law enforce¬ 
ment agencies often rely on equipment acquired 
through this program to conduct a variety of law 
enforcement operations including hostage rescue, 
special operations, disaster assistance, response to 
threats of terrorism, and fugitive apprehension. 

Use of equipment acquired under 1033 
enhances the safety of officers. Experience has 
repeatedly demonstrated that being improperly 
equipped in dangerous situations can have life- 
threatening consequences for both law enforce¬ 
ment personnel and the public they are charged 
with protecting. 

Law enforcement agencies are aware of the 
concerns associated with the use of surplus 
military equipment by civilian law enforcement 
agencies and will continue to be diligent in 
developing appropriate policies, procedures, 
and training to ensure that the equipment is 
being properly deployed. 


U.S. Department of Justice Announces 
Changes to the Collaborative Reform 
Initiative 

On September 15,2017, the U.S. Department 
of Justice (DOJ) announced significant changes 
to the Office of Community Oriented Policing 
Services (COPS Office) Collaborative Reform 
Initiative for Technical Assistance. Collabora¬ 
tive Reform was created in 2011 in response to 
requests from state and local law enforcement 
agencies and organizations for technical assis¬ 
tance to proactively help law enforcement make 
organizational and policy reform in a non- 
adversarial and cost-effective manner. The 
intended purpose of the Collaborative Reform 
Initiative was to improve trust between agencies 
and the communities they serve by assist¬ 
ing local law enforcement agencies on topics 
requested by the agencies. 

Since its inception, the Collaborative Reform 
Initiative has evolved, and on March 31,2017, 
U.S. Attorney General Jeff Sessions directed 
the DOJ to review all of the agency's programs 
involving local law enforcement, including the 
Collaborative Reform Initiative, to ensure that 
they aligned with the goals of promoting officer 
safety and officer morale, as well as ensuring 
local control and accountability. In conducting 
this review, the COPS Office and DOJ leader¬ 
ship called for the remodeling of the Collabora¬ 
tive Reform Initiative. 

The Collaborative Reform Initiative will 
now provide technical assistance to local law 
enforcement agencies who request subject mat¬ 
ter expertise on a variety of issues focusing on 
best practices, crime reduction, and the needs of 
the field. ♦♦♦ 


Visit The HUB in the center of the Expo Hall at IACP 2017 
to take advantage of member benefits and opportunities, 
including the Legislative Action Center. 


(Continued from page 6.) 

enforcement's response. We are also preparing to 
testify on worldwide threats and domestic terror¬ 
ism in the coming months. 

I've mentioned the opportunities I had to 
meet with police leaders around the world 
in the past year, and that global reach is part 
of what makes IACP unique. I am proud to 
say that, this year, IACP reached a record 150 
countries, represented by our more than 30,000 
members. I've traveled the globe to better un¬ 
derstand policing needs and promote the value 
of the IACP in Indonesia, Aruba, Canada, 

France, Germany, and Taiwan, among other 
countries. While in Colombia, I met with Police 
Director General Nieto and Colombian Vice 
President Oscar Naranjo, and we discussed the 
role of the police in a post-revolutionaiy period. 
In June 2017, we held a Global Policing Forum 
in Dublin, Ireland, where we partnered with the 
Garda Sfochana of Ireland to discuss policing in 
the digital age. (Preliminary information will be 
available at the IACP Annual Conference and 
Exposition, and a final report will be released 
in February 2018). Our global impact was also 
heightened by IACP training in Brazil, Mexico, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, and South Africa. 

Clearly, this has been a remarkably busy and 
productive year for the IACP. I am grateful to you, 
the IACP members, who gave me this wonderful 
opportunity. Your dedication and leadership, not 
just with IACP, but also with this noble profession, 
has been a true inspiration to me in my career and 
during my time as president. 

I would like to thank the IACP Executive 
Board and the Board of Directors for the extraor¬ 
dinary leadership they provide to the association. 

I also want to thank the IACP staff for all the 
work they do in the field and behind the scenes. 

I would also like to thank my family, friends, and 
my colleagues at the Doral, Florida, Police Depart¬ 
ment for their support over the years. Lastly, I 
would like to offer IACP First Vice President Louis 
M. Dekmar my congratulations and complete 
support as he assumes the IACP presidency. I 
know he will do a terrific job leading our organi¬ 
zation and continuing to advocate on behalf of 
the profession. I look forward to continuing to be 
actively involved in the IACP and serving in any 
way that I can. ♦♦♦ 
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“The instructors were thoroughly knowledgeable 
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Saving Lives with Law Enforcement AED Programs 

By Brandon Griffith, Officer, Buckeye, Arizona, Police Department 


I was 26 years old when I went into sudden cardiac arrest at home in front 
of my wife. My wife recognized I was dying and immediately called 911. She 
began CPR on me and continued until a police officer arrived on scene and 
took over. The fire department arrived later and utilized advanced life support 
and an automated external defibrillator (AED) to successfully resuscitate me 
after delivering multiple shocks. All in all, I was medically dead for approxi¬ 
mately 15 minutes, and I'm grateful to have been given a second chance. 



A pproximately 1,000 people in the United States alone die each day 
from sudden cardiac arrest, leading to approximately half a million 
deaths each year. 1 Currently, the only effective treatment for cardiac arrest 
is cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR) and a shock (or shocks) from an 
automated external defibrillator (AED) administered as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Despite common misunderstandings, cardiac arrest is not a heart 


With cardiac arrest, every second counts. Defibrillation within three 
minutes can increase survival up to 70 percent. Police officers are on 
patrol at all hours, which allows for a more rapid response than the fire 
department or EMS. A1990 study conducted by Dr. Roger D. White of the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, found that the city's survival rate of 
civilian-witnessed sudden cardiac arrest with the ventricular fibrillation 
(VF) rhythm, a life-threatening rhythm, went up 66 percent within the first 
two years of implementation of their police AED program. 6 Despite this 
knowledge being published and available, most police departments in the 
United States still do not have an AED program in place. 

Police officers work one of the most stressful jobs there are and are at a 
much higher risk of cardiac issues. Unfortunately, it is not uncommon for 
police officers to suffer a heart attack, cardiac arrest, or heart failure. There¬ 
fore, in addition to being able to get an AED to the scene of cardiac arrest 
more quickly, another benefit of having an AED in an officer's vehicle is 
that a fellow officer, firefighter, paramedic or emergency medical techni¬ 
cian, or civilian bystander could use the device to save an officer's life. 

The Buckeye, Arizona, Police Department has equipped every patrol 
vehicle with an AED, and multiple officers, including the author, have 
needed to use the devices to save victims of cardiac arrest. The agency's 
officers are now saving more lives and receiving recognition for doing 
so at an increasing rate due to continuous training and being properly 
equipped for medical emergencies. Almost every police officer in the 
United States is certified in CPR/AED, yet so few departments equip their 
officers' patrol cars with AEDs, despite those being the only tools available 
to shock a heart out of cardiac arrest. Having an AED available to an offi- 


attack. Heart attacks occur when a blocked artery prevents oxygen-rich 
blood flow to a section of the heart. Cardiac arrest is when the heart has 
an electrical malfunction disrupting blood flow to the brain, lungs, and 
vital organs. The American Heart Association reports that for every minute 
a person is in cardiac arrest, his or her chance of successful resuscitation 
decreases by 7 to 10 percent. 2 Fire and EMS have response time goals of 
six minutes to 90 percent of their 911 calls. 4 If an individual went into car¬ 
diac arrest and had to wait six minutes for a fire or EMS crew to respond, 
the risk of death would be increased by 60 percent. 5 

cer, especially in a rural area where EMS response is delayed, could make a 
vital difference for an individual having cardiac arrest. 

There are a number of reasons why a police AED program might not 
currently be in place in a community, including a lack of funding, train¬ 
ing, or administrative support. It is the job of police officers, as public 
servants, to work around these obstacles and place the preservation of 
life at highest priority. 

Despite the possible challenges on implementing the practice, the neces¬ 
sity for AEDs to be outfitted in eveiy patrol vehicle cannot be overstated. 

Heart Attack versus Sudden Cardiac Arrest (SCA) 

Heart Attack 

Sudden Cardiac Arrest 

Cause 

Heart attacks are caused by a blockage in an artery that supplies oxygen-rich 
blood to the heart. If blood flow is not restored quickly, the affected heart muscle 
then begins to die. 

SCA is caused by an abnormal heart rhythm, usually ventricular fibrillation. 

Warning Signs 

Heart attacks are often preceded by chest, arm, upper abdomen, or jaw pain, 
and nausea and sweating are common. 

SCAs rarely have warning signs. 

Victims Response 

Victims usually remain conscious and alert. 

Victims always lose consciousness. 

Risk of Death 

With proper treatment, many people survive. 

Most (90-95%) sufferers of SCA will die, unless a defibrillation shock is 
delivered within 10 minutes of collapse. 


Adapted from: Physio-Control, Inc., "SCA," Heart Attack vs. Sudden Cardiac Arrest table, http://www.physiocontrol.com/AboutSCA.aspx 
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VITAL KEYS TO IMPLEMENTING POLICE AUTOMATED EXTERNAL DEFIBRILLATOR PROGRAMS 

One of the best ways for officers to respond to cardiac emergencies is to equip them with automated external defibrillators (AEDs). Often 
police departments wish to adapt and implement AEDs into patrol but don't know where to begin. If an agency is looking to implement a 
program of their own, here are eight steps to consider. 


1. Set up an AED deployment plan. Will all of your patrol units be 
equipped? Will your specialty units be getting AEDs? Will the units 
all be distributed at once or rolled out over time? If the latter, decide 
which units with be equipped first based on criteria like primary 
duties, populated geography, or which officers have advanced 
medical training.The deployment plan should be put in writing and 
reviewed by your command staff. 

2. Look at grants and donors for funding, or adjust the budget 
for the program, including periodic equipment replacement. How 

will you pay for the AED program?There is an abundance of grant 
opportunities and multitudes of eager donors. Also, consider 
altering the budgets to fund the department's program. Factor 
in the cost of replacing equipment and projected growth of the 
department. 

3. Reach out to other departments and inquire about their AED 
programs. Does a neighboring agency already have an AED 
program? Discuss what successes and obstacles they have had and 
consider asking to see their policy as a reference. 

4. Coordinate with the local fire department and ambulance 
service. Other emergency response agencies may be able to 
recommend certain AED types or brands or provide guidance and 
recommendations for responding to cardiac arrests. It might be 
worthwhile to see if they are interested in joint response training, 
as well. 


5. Update officers' CPR and AED training before implementation. 

Police officers are usually first on scene to an emergency, making it 
vital they are up to date on their training. 

6. Mandate periodic training refreshers on CPR and AED. Cardiac 
care is ever changing, and there are continuous advances in 
medicine and emergency response. Make sure officers are up to 
date and ready to respond to cardiac arrests in accordance with 
current best practices. 

7. Put a policy in place for the AED program. Determine how the 
devices will be carried in the patrol units, where they will be stored, 
how usage will be reported, and how often the AEDs will be checked 
and receive maintenance. Establish who will oversee the program. 

8. Track and recognize saves. Take the time to recognize the 
department's saves for officers and the community. 


Brandon Griffith is a decorated police officer, an instructor with emer¬ 
gency medical training, and the CEO of Griffith Blue Heart LLC. Brandon 
is one of the founding board members of the Arizona Cardiac Arrest Survi¬ 
vors nonprofit organization, where he currently serves as the training and 
recognition director. He has years of experience in public speaking, recogni¬ 
tion, instruction, CPR/AED advocacy, AED acquisition, and counseling. 
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There is an abundance of grant opportunities 
and multitudes of eager donors to help make 
this possible. AEDs are durable and are easy to 
register, maintain, and track. If a department has 
not equipped their officers with AEDs, it is time 
for officers and leadership to take action. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

^Cardiac Arrest Killing Too Many, Report Finds," 
NBC News, June 30,2015, https://www.nbcnews.com/ 
health/heart-health/cardiac-arrest-killing-too-many 
-report-finds-n384726. 

2 American Heart Association, Every Second Counts: 
Rural and Community Access to Emergency Devices 
(Washington, D.C.: American Heart Association, 
2014), https://www.heart.org/idc/groups/heart 
-public/ @wcm/ @adv/ documents/ downloadable/ 
ucm_462303.pdf. 

3 Ibid. 

4 National Fire Protection Association, NFPA1710: 
Standard for the Organization and Deployment of Fire 
Suppression Operations, Emergency Medical Operations, 
and Special Operations to the Public by Career Fire 
Departments, 2010. 

5 American Heart Association, Every Second Counts. 

Rochester, Minnesota, Police Department, "Roch¬ 
ester Police EMS History," http://www.rochestermn 
.gov/ departments/police/early-defibrillation/histoiy; 
Masashi Okubo et al, "Improving Trend in Survival 
from Ventricular Fibrillation in Out-of-Hospital Car¬ 
diac Arrest in Rochester, Minnesota," Circulation 134, 
Issue Suppl 1 (November 2016): A14037. 
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ESEARCH IN BRIEF 


The IACP Research Advisory Committee is proud to offer the monthly Research in Brief column. This column features evidence-based research 
summaries that highlight actionable recommendations for Police Chief magazine readers to consider within their own agencies. 

The goal of the column is to feature research that is innovative, credible, and relevant to a diverse law enforcement audience. 


Youth Attitudes Regarding Police Effectiveness 
and Trust in One Midsize City 


The taskforce's report highlights the need for departments 
to build trust and legitimacy by embracing procedural 
justice concepts at all levels within their organizations. 


By David R. White, Assistant Chief of 
Police, Paducah, Kentucky; Michael J. 
Kyle, Doctoral Candidate, Department 
of Criminology & Criminal Justice, 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale; Phillip Galli, Doctoral 
Candidate, Department of Criminology 
& Criminal Justice, Southern Illinois 
University Carbondale; and Michael 
Zidar, Crime Analyst, Paducah Police 
Department, Paducah, Kentucky 

A number of high-profile deadly force 
xJLencounters over the past couple of years 
have sent a shockwave of anti-police rhetoric 
across the United States. The resulting ten¬ 
sion has caused some officers to say they are 
less likely to engage in certain self-initiated 
activities, leading to claims that negative 
public perceptions have caused a widespread 
de-policing effect. 1 To the extent that this may 
be true, researchers have also considered 
whether such trends have included a decrease 
in officers' willingness to engage in community 
partnerships, a key element in building trust 
with community members. One recent study 
found such an effect but ultimately determined 
that officers' willingness to engage the com¬ 
munity was mediated by their perceptions of 
organizational justice and self-legitimacy (i.e., 
self-confidence in their own authority)—two 
potential indicators of working in a healthy 
organizational environment. 2 Regardless, 
the fact remains that some officers and some 
departments may have become more appre¬ 
hensive about engaging members of their com¬ 
munity, particularly within groups that might 
share negative attitudes about law enforcement. 
Other departments, meanwhile, are responding 
more openly instead of avoiding these difficult 
and sometimes awkward conversations. 

Two community groups that have been 
most disaffected by police are racial and ethnic 
minorities and young people. 3 Research has 


consistently shown that African American com¬ 
munity members have less favorable attitudes 
toward law enforcement than other residents. 4 
However, law enforcement leaders should be 
asking themselves to what extent the racial 
confidence gap exists in their local community. 
While agencies might struggle to develop an 
adequate way of assessing their community's 
adult population, local high schools can offer a 
quicker and equally important way to capture a 
snapshot of community attitudes, and working 
with schools serves the dual purpose of helping 
agencies connect with young people. Research 
on community-police relations regarding young 
people is less common, despite the fact that they 
are among the most likely to have contact with 
police, and they are likely forming attitudes that 
they will cariy throughout adulthood. 5 

In 2015, the Paducah, Kentucky, Police 
Department solicited the opinions of students in 
a current events class at one local high school, 
asking them to complete a brief essay about 
their perceptions of police. The essays provided 
valuable insight into how young people viewed 
policing in this time of turmoil, and the depart¬ 
ment utilized the responses to frame several lis¬ 
tening sessions with the students, which proved 
helpful to both students and the department. 
Community Resource Officer Gretchen Morgan, 
who led the effort, also summarized the essays 
in a presentation to the department's supervisors 
as a way of demonstrating the importance of pro- 
cedurally just policing. 

Based on the success of the 2015 inquiiy, 
Officer Morgan replicated the project in the 
spring of 2017. The essay questions were 
refined, and Morgan also asked students to com¬ 
plete a brief (one-page) survey. This time, the 


department engaged the entire junior class and 
collaborated with researchers from Southern 
Illinois University to evaluate their results. The 
department had two goals in mind: (1) evaluate 
student attitudes and use the results to facilitate 
more listening sessions and help build a better 
relationship with the students and (2) use the 
information to help frame an in-house training 
for their officers related to the importance of 
procedural justice. These goals respond to the 
recommendations in the President's Task Force 
on 21st Century Policing report. 6 

The taskforce's report highlights the need 
for departments to build trust and legitimacy 
by embracing procedural justice concepts at all 
levels within their organizations. Particularly, 
research illustrates that officers can demon¬ 
strate procedural justice by giving community 
members a voice, appearing unbiased or 
neutral, treating people with respect and dignity, 
and having true motives, which communicates 
trustworthiness. 7 The report also highlighted the 
need for police departments to collaborate with 
academic researchers to evaluate and gain bet¬ 
ter insight into their community's perspectives 
concerning both trust and effectiveness. 

The current project solicited student essays 
regarding: (1) their general perceptions of police 
(both across the United States and locally); 

(2) their perceptions of how fairly and respectfully 
local police treat citizens, and (3) their perceptions 
of the media's role in influencing citizen attitudes 
concerning law enforcement. In total, 88 students 
completed an essay, and 211 students completed 
the one-page survey. Although the essays are still 
under review, the research team intends to con¬ 
duct an analysis that includes the extent to which 
local police are using procedural justice concepts 
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and an exploration of the relative importance stu¬ 
dents place on these ideas in an open-ended for¬ 
mat. They also hope to determine how students 
form their opinions—whether through personal 
experience, the experiences of family or friends, 
or more generally through the presentation of 
media accounts (e.g., news, popular, social) of 
police action. While the former offers the basis for 
developing training that reinforces the importance 
of procedural justice, the latter may help serve as a 
starting point for the next set of listening sessions 
with students. 

The survey asked students some basic 
information concerning their contact with police, 
as well as some basic demographic informa¬ 
tion. It also replicated a previous study that had 
examined the attitudes of young black males in a 
veiy disadvantaged neighborhood. 8 Much of the 
re-search concerning attitudes and perceptions of 
police has concentrated specifically on the opin¬ 
ions of African Americans in large urban areas. 9 
Neighborhoods in these areas tend to have high 
rates of crime and heavier concentrations of disad¬ 
vantage. 10 As a result, these areas tend to receive 


more aggressive police strategies and tactics and 
have a higher number of deadly police-citizen 
encounters. 11 There is good reason to believe that 
the attitudes of youth from a smaller city may dif¬ 
fer from those in large, urban areas. 

Paducah, Kentucky, is a city of just over 
25,000 residents. The population is 71 percent 
white, with a median household income of 
$33,608, and 23.9 percent living in poverty. 13 
The student sample was 36.5 percent white, 

49.3 percent male, and the average age of the 
student was 17 (S.D. = 0.838). The survey results 
provided in Table 1 show that white students 
were slightly more likely to report having a 
member of their household call the police in the 
previous 12 months, while non-white students 
were slightly more likely to have reported 
being stopped by the police because they were 
suspected of a crime or traffic violation. Table 
2 shows the students' perceptions of police 
effectiveness by race (white and non-white), and 
Table 3 provides the results related to students' 
perceptions of trust. The results indicate that 
non-white students consistently expressed 


Table 1: Contact with police by race (In the past 12 months) 

Yes 

No 

1. Have you or a member of your 

Non-White 


20.7% 

79.2% 

household had to call the police? 

White 


24.6% 

74.3% 

2. Have you been stopped by police 

Non-White 


34.8% 

63.1% 

because they suspected of you a 
crime or traffic violation? 

White 


28.5% 

71.4% 


Table 2: Perceptions of police effectiveness by race 

Almost 

Never 

Sometimes 

Often 

1. The police do a good job of enforcing 

Non-White 

4% 

63% 

32% 

the law. 

White 

0% 

43% 

57% 

2. The police respond quickly to calls. 

Non-White 

15% 

55% 

29% 


White 

1% 

41% 

58% 

3. The police work hard to solve crimes 

Non-White 

13% 

59% 

28% 

in my nieghborhood. 

White 

5% 

40% 

55% 

4. The police do a good job preventing 

Non-White 

15% 

61% 

24% 

crime. 

White 

5% 

51% 

43% 


Table 3: Perceptions of trust by race 


Almost 

Never 

Sometimes 

Often 

1. The police are easy to talk to. 

Non-White 

24% 

58.1% 

17.8% 


White 

13.1% 

50% 

36.8% 

2. The police are polite to people in the 

Non-White 

8.5% 

67.4% 

24% 

nieghborhood. 

White 

6.5% 

47.3% 

46% 

3. The police harass or mistreat people 

Non-White 

44.9% 

48% 

7.7% 

in the neighborhood. 

White 

67.1% 

27.6% 

5.2% 


less positive attitudes than white students in 
response to questions of both police effective¬ 
ness and trust. While it is not a direct compari¬ 
son, one recent national survey reported that 
only 55 percent of blacks had at least some con¬ 
fidence in their police department, compared 
to 81 percent of whites. 14 The same survey 
showed 78 percent of whites believed officers 
did an excellent or good job protecting people 
from crime, compared to only 48 percent 
of blacks. By comparison, the current study 
showed, on average, 88 percent of non-white 
students and 97 percent of white students 
agreed that the police at least sometimes were 
effective at preventing crime, solving crime, 
and enforcing the law. Moreover, while one 
in four non-white students said police officers 
were almost never easy to talk to (compared 
to 13 percent for whites), less than 10 percent 
of non-white students gave them the lowest 
mark on the other two measures of trust. These 
results are unique to the community, and while 
they might not be generalizable to other places, 
they provide actionable insights about the local 
perceptions. 

Just as law enforcement executives would 
like their communities to judge them in terms 
of their department's performance rather than 
according to the broad and often negative rheto¬ 
ric, so too should executives be careful about 
accepting broad surveys or data concerning citi¬ 
zens' attitudes from the most dangerous urban 
neighborhoods. The President's Task Force on 
21st Century Policing report highlights the need 
for departments to measure trust and effective¬ 
ness within their local communities, and that is 
what is being done in Paducah. These assess¬ 
ments should be the starting point for an open 
dialogue with the community residents in a 
non-enforcement setting where the department 
can help clarity media-spun perceptions and 
encourage residents to think more locally about 
law enforcement. The goal is to build trust, and 
police executives need to start with an open 
dialogue that seeks to build a better relationship 
in which issues are addressed in respectful and 
factual ways. This starts by listening to residents' 
concerns and, in this case, to the concerns of 
young people. Finally, building trust requires 
law enforcement executives to help their officers 
understand the important role of procedural 
justice through training and education. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

^ch Morin et al., Behind the Badge: Amid Protests 
and Calls for Reform, How Police View Their Jobs, Key 
Issues and Recent Fatal Encounters between Blacks and 
Police (Washington, DC: Pew Research Center, 2017), 
http:// assets.pewresearch.org/ wp-content/uploads/ 
sites/3/2017/01/06171402/Police-Report_FINAL 
_web.pdf; Heather MacDonald, "Trying to Hide the 
Rise of Violent Crime," Wall Street Journal, December 
25,2015. 

2 Scott E. Wolfe and Justin Nix, "The Alleged 
'Ferguson Effect' and Police Willingness to Engage in 
Community Partnership," Law and Human Behavior 40, 
no. 1 (2016): 1-10. 
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3 Stone, Christopher, and Travis, Jeremy, Toward 
a New Professionalism in Policing, New Perspectives in 
Policing, Harvard Kennedy School, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, NIJ (March 2011), 
https://www.ncjrs.gov/pdffilesl/ nij/232359.pdf. 

4 Rich Morin and Renee Stepler, The Racial 
Confidence Gap in Police Performance (Washington, DC: 
Pew Research Center, 2016), http://assets.pew 
research.org/wp-content/uploads/ sites/3/2016/09/ 
ST_2016.09.29_Police-Final.pdf. 

5 Katy Sindall, Daniel J. McCarthy, and Ian Brunton- 
Smith, "Young People and the Formation of Attitudes 
Towards the Police," European Journal of Criminology, 14, 
no. 3 (2017): 344-364. 

President's Task Force on 21st Century Policing, 
Final Report of the President's Task Force on 21st Century 
Policing (Washington, DC: Office of Community Ori¬ 
ented Policing Services, 2015), https://cops.usdoj.gov/ 
pdf/taskforce/taskforce_finalreport.pdf. 

7 Tom R. Tyler, Phillip Atiba Goff, and Robert J. 
McCoun, "The Impact of Psychological Science on 
Policing in the United States: Procedural Justice, Legiti¬ 
macy, and Effective Law Enforcement," Psychological 
Science in the Public Interest 16, no. 3 (2015): 75-109. 

8 Rod K Brunson, "Police Don't Like Black People: 
African-American Young Men's Accumulated Police 
Experiences," Criminology & Public Policy 6, no. 1 (Feb¬ 
ruary 2007): 71-102. 

9 Charis E. Kubrin and Ronald Weitzer, "Retaliatory 
Homicide: Concentrated Disadvantage and Neigh¬ 
borhood Culture," Social Problems 50, no. 2 (2003): 
157-180. 

10 William Terrill and Michael D. Reisig, "Neigh¬ 
borhood Context and Police Use of Force,' "Journal of 
Research in Crime and Delinquency 40, no. 3 (August 
2003): 291-321. 

n Lauren J. Krivo and Ruth D. Peterson, "Extremely 
Disadvantaged Neighborhoods and Urban Crime," 
Social Forces 75, no. 2 (December 1996): 619-648; 
Andrea M. Burch , Arrest-related Deaths, 2003-2009, 
Statistical Tables (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, 2011), https:// 
www.bjs.gov/ content/pub/pdf/ard0309st.pdf. 

13 U.S. Census Bureau, "Quickfacts," Paducah, Ken¬ 
tucky, https://www.census.gov/ quickfacts/fact/table/ 
paducahcitykentucky/PST045216. 

14 Pew Research Center, The Racial Confidence Gap in 
Police Performance. 
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Criminal Refusal of Chemical Tests 


By John Knoll, Senior Assistant City Attorney, City of 
Overland Park, Kansas 

A s U.S. Supreme Court Justice Alito noted in Birchfield v. North Dakota, 
"[d]runk drivers take a grisly toll on the Nation's roads, claiming thou¬ 
sands of lives, injuring many more victims, and inflicting billions of dollars 
in property damage eveiy year" Justice Alito also states that proving that 
someone is driving under the influence (DUI) "requires a test, and many 
drivers stopped on suspicion of drunk driving would not submit to testing 
if given the option " l Because tougher DUI laws typically require jail time 
in the event of a conviction, it has become commonplace for DUI offend¬ 
ers to refuse chemical testing, even though the administrative penalty for 
doing so means they will likely lose their driving privileges for a period of 
time. 2 Faced with an increasing number of refusals, some states have made 
it a crime for motorists to refuse DUI testing, including Kansas, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. In Birchfield, the court considered whether such crim¬ 
inal refusal laws violated peoples rights under the Fourth Amendment. 

Fourth Amendment Concerns 

Because the government is involved, and collecting someone's breath, 
blood, or urine for impairment testing infringes on a privacy interest, it is 
a "search" under the Fourth Amendment. 3 Most warrantless searches are 
unreasonable under the Fourth Amendment, unless an exception applies. 
Two exceptions normally raised in the DUI testing context are consent and 
search incident to arrest. 4 Consent can either be outright consent to pro¬ 
vide a sample or the implied consent that most states require as a condition 
of driving or possessing a driver's license. Searches incident to arrest are 
allowed for a few reasons: to protect the officer from attack, to prevent 
the destruction of evidence, or to prevent the introduction of contraband 
into a penal facility, which is based on the lesser expectation of privacy 
that exists once a person has been arrested. 5 

In Birchfield, a trooper saw Danny Birchfield drive his car off a North 
Dakota highway into a ditch. The trooper approached and noted that the 
driver had some of the usual indicators of DUI: a strong odor associated 
with an alcoholic beverage, bloodshot and wateiy eyes, slurred speech, 
and unsteadiness on his feet. A preliminary breath test showed a 0.254 
blood alcohol concentration result. Birchfield, who had a prior DUI only 
three months earlier, refused to allow his blood to be drawn for testing. 

He entered a conditional plea to criminal refusal and appealed, claiming 
that the criminal refusal law violated the Fourth Amendment. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ultimately agreed with Birchfield, finding that blood draws 
are a significant intrusion into someone's body, which should occur only 
with a warrant or in exigent circumstances. 6 

Not so for breath tests, however. The Birchfield case also involved two 
consolidated appeals, one of which dealt with breath testing. In Bernard v. 
Minnesota, police were investigating a call involving a truck stuck in a river. 
Bernard admitted drinking, but denied he was the driver, even though he 
was holding the keys to the truck. Officers arrested him and asked him to 
take a breath test. Bernard refused and, based on his four prior DUI convic¬ 
tions, was charged with criminal refusal. The Minnesota Supreme Court 
held that no warrant was required for breath testing based on the search 
incident to arrest exception. 7 The U.S. Supreme Court, weighing individual 
privacy rights versus the governmental interests involved, agreed. The 
court found that breath tests are a minimal intrusion compared to blood 
testing, and a search of breath for testing is reasonable under the Fourth 


Amendment. The court also held that because Bernard was already under 
arrest, the Fourth Amendment did not require officers to obtain a warrant 
prior to demanding the test and Bernard had no right to refuse it. 8 

The other case, Beylund v. Levi, was also a case from North Dakota. 

A North Dakota officer saw Beylund's car nearly hit a stop sign before 
coming to a stop partly on the public road and partly in a driveway. The 
officer arrested Beylund and delivered him to a hospital for a blood draw. 
Beylund voluntarily provided a blood sample, which showed an alcohol 
concentration of 0.250. Beylund's driver's license was suspended for two 
years after an administrative hearing. Beylund appealed, claiming that his 
consent to the blood test was coerced by the officer's warning that refus¬ 
ing to consent would itself be a crime. The North Dakota Supreme Court 
ultimately upheld the suspension based on its Birchfield decision. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ended up reversing the North Dakota Supreme Court 
on Beylund's suspension because it decided the case on the erroneous 
assumption that the state could permissibly compel warrantless breath and 
blood tests. The U.S. Supreme Court held that because voluntariness of 
consent to a search must be determined from the totality of all the circum¬ 
stances, the state court on remand should reevaluate Beylund's consent 
given the partial inaccuracy of the officer's statement. 9 

U.S. Justices Sotomayor and Ginsburg agreed with the outcomes in 
Birchfield and Beylund, but dissented from the holding in Bernard v. Min¬ 
nesota. They would require officers to get warrants before insisting on 
further testing such as breath tests. They noted that searches incident to 
arrest usually occur right at the time of arrest, but breath tests are done 
at a separate location 40 to 120 minutes after an arrest occurs. Therefore, 
"that alone should be reason to reject an exception forged to address the 
immediate needs of arrests." 10 U.S. Justice Thomas also concurred in part 
and dissented in part, arguing that a bright line rule he proposed in his 
dissent in Missouri v. McNeely, allowing DUI searches based on exigent 
circumstances, would be more workable. 11 

Suggestions for Chiefs 

It is recommended that law enforcement executives stay current on 
their state's DUI legislation and the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and state appellate courts. The Supreme Court decisions on DUI evidence 
collection are far from unanimous, and they certainly raise issues upon 
which reasonable minds can differ. 12 

If the state has a valid criminal refusal law, make sure the agency's 
policy addresses the steps officers should take in situations where suspects 
refuse testing. Remember that according to the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
Fourth Amendment allows criminalizing the refusal of a warrantless 
breath test, but not the refusal of a warrantless blood test. 13 

Finally, agencies' policies should address cases where it might be advis¬ 
able to seek a warrant for a breath or blood test despite any test refusal by 
the driver, such as cases involving death or serious bodily injury. 14 ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

1 Birchfield v. North Dakota, 579 U.S._, 136 S. Ct. 2160,2165,195 L. Ed. 2d 560 

(2016). Every 51 minutes in the United States a person dies in an alcohol-related 
crash. Source: National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), "Drunk 
Driving," https://www.nhtsa.gov/risky-driving/drunk-driving. While the trend has 
been downward over the past several years, there is still a one in three chance of 
being involved in an alcohol-related crash, and overall traffic crash deaths spiked 
in 2015, increasing 7.2 percent over the prior year. In 2015,35,092 people died in 
traffic crashes. Source: NHTSA, "White House and DOT Issue Call to Action to Data 
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Scientists and Public Health Experts as 2,348 More People Died in Traffic Crashes 
Compared to Previous Year," press release, August 29,2016, https://www.nhtsa.gov/ 
press-releases/traffic-fatalities-sharply-2015. 

In addition, with some states legalizing the recreational use of marijuana, 
drugged driving is becoming more of a concern. See, for example, Matthew W. 
Myers, "Current Issues in Drug-Impaired Driving," Traffic Safety Initiatives, The Police 
Chief (June 2017): 68-69. 

2 Birchfield, 136 S. Ct. at 2169. "On average, over one-fifth of all drivers asked to 
submit to BAC testing in 2011 refused to do so." citing, Esther S. Namuswe, Heidi L. 
Coleman, and Amy Berning, "Breath Test Refusal Rates in the United States—2011 
Update 1," Traffic Safety Facts, March 2014, https://www.nhtsa.gov/staticfiles/nti/ 
pdf/Breath_Test_Refusal_Rates-811881 .pdf. 

Virtually any "intrusio[n] into the human body," will work an invasion of "'cher¬ 
ished personal security' that is subject to constitutional scrutiny." Maryland v. King, 

569 U.S._, 133 S. Ct. 1958,1969; 186 L. Ed. 2d 1 (2013) (citations omitted). See 

also Skinner v. Railway Labor Executives' Ass'n, 489 U.S. 602,616,109 S. Ct. 1402,103 
L. Ed. 2d 639 (1989) (breath test "which generally requires the production of alveolar 
or 'deep lung' breath for chemical analysis," is a Fourth Amendment search). 

4 In appropriate cases, the exigent circumstances exception may apply, such as 
when there is a real possibility that evidence would disappear in the time it takes to 
get a warrant. Schmerberv. California, 384 U.S. 757,770,86 S. Ct. 1826,16 L. Ed. 2d 
908 (1966) (upholding warrantless blood test based on exigent circumstances). But 
DUI cases do not categorically provide exigent circumstances. Missouri v. McNeely, 

569 U.S._, 133 S. Ct. 1552,1563,185 L. Ed. 2d 696 (2013) (metabolization of 

alcohol in the bloodstream does not presents a per se exigency that justifies an 
exception to the warrant requirement). 

5 "Once an individual has been arrested on probable cause for a dangerous 
offense that may require detention before trial, however, his or her expectations of 
privacy and freedom from police scrutiny are reduced." Maryland v. King, 133 S. Ct. 
at 1978. See also Arizona v. Gant, 556 U.S. 332,343-344,129 S. Ct. 1710,173 L. Ed. 2d 
485 (2009); Thornton v. United States, 541 U.S. 615,632,124 S. Ct. 2127,158 L. Ed. 2d 
905 (2004). 


6 "Blood tests are significantly more intrusive [than breath tests], and their rea¬ 
sonableness must be judged in light of the availability of the less invasive alternative 
of a breath test. Respondents have offered no satisfactory justification for demand¬ 
ing the more intrusive alternative without a warrant." Birchfield, 136 S. Ct. at 2184. 

7 Id. at 2171. 

8 Id. at 2186. 

9 Id. at 2186-87. 

w Id. at 2196. 

n See Missouri v. McNeely, 569 U.S._, 133 S. Ct. 1552,1556 (2013). 

12 Id. at 1575-76, (5-4 decision, two opinions, one concurrence; one concurrence 
in part and dissent in part; one dissent); Birchfield, 136 S.Ct. at 2165 (5-3 decision, 
two concurrences, two dissents). 

13 The Kansas Supreme Court recently reaffirmed its earlier opinion that the Kan¬ 
sas criminal refusal statute, K.S.A. 2016 Supp. 8-1025, is unconstitutional because 
it penalizes the withdrawal of implied consent to a breath test. The court originally 
came to that conclusion in State v. Ryce, 303 Kan. 899,368 P.3d 342 (2016) ( Rycel ). 
After the decision in Rycel, the U.S. Supreme Court decided Birchfield and upheld 
criminal refusal statutes based on breath testing. The Kansas Supreme Court recon¬ 
sidered the case and in State v. Ryce, _Kan._,_P.3d_, 2017 Kan. LEXIS 327 

(No. 111,698, filed 06/30/17)( Ryce II), the court reaffirmed its decision, although 
it changed the analysis somewhat based on Birchfield. The Kansas Supreme Court 
purported to decide the case on the basis of statutory interpretation, rather than 
on constitutional grounds. Ryce, 2017 Kan. LEXIS 327 *2. However, it still held the 
Kansas statute unconstitutional because it violated Ryce s rights under the Fourth 
and Fourteenth Amendments. Ryce, 2017 Kan. LEXIS 327 *31-32. 

14 See Bullcoming v. New Mexico, 564 U.S. 647,131 S. Ct. 2705,180 L. Ed. 2d 610 
(2011) (blood test was obtained pursuant to a warrant after the petitioner refused a 
breath test). 
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Y oung Timothy Jones aspired to 
be a jet fighter pilot, but policing 
was his family business. Growing 
up listening to the stories that his father 
and uncles would impart about their 
Sheriff and Police department exploits, 
he opted to fight crime in his community 
from the cockpit of a police car rather 
than fly the fighter jet. 

Chief Tim Jones grew up in the Roanoke 
Valley, he went to school there and his 
family ties in the community remain 
strong. He joined the Roanoke Police 
Department in 1981 and has served 
the agency in many roles over the past 
36 years including crime analyst, patrol 
sergeant, community policing lieutenant, 
patrol bureau captain and deputy chief 
of services, operations, and investigative 
services. He was appointed Chief of 
Police in July of 2016, having served as 
the Acting Chief since March 1 of that 
year. 

Roanoke is the 7th largest city in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia with a 
population of about 100,000. Chief Jones 
leads a staff of over 300 employees, of 
which 248 are sworn officers. He serves 
on the City’s Leadership team and works 
to build stronger relationships with 
other regional and Commonwealth law 
enforcement agencies. The Chief says 
that he feels very fortunate to serve as 
the Police Chief of the Roanoke Police 
Department and compliments his great 
crew for their service. 

As the largest city in the area, Roanoke is 
the center of the region’s social services 
infrastructure. This draws people in 
need to the region, many dealing with 


unemployment, homelessness as well 
as some mental health issues. The 
City also has its share of violent crime. 
Responding to the competing needs of 
the jurisdiction is a daily challenge, but 
this police agency is up to the task. 



Chief Jones says that his department 
is very fortunate to have a wide range 
of technology available to them for an 
agency of their size. Roanoke’s ISTAR 
(Intelligence, Statistics, Technology, 
Analysis and Research) Unit, with 
their dedicated criminal analysts and 
criminologists work to improve the 
department’s response to criminal 
and quality of life issues. Enforcement 
projects are data driven. The Unit 
identifies the areas and issues that need 
attention so that community response 
teams may be dispatched to deal with 
enforcement in those sectors. At the 
platoon level, the Chief says this puts 


the right resources on a given problem, 
provides officers with the opportunity 
to work in different sectors, experience 
a diversity of encounters and share in 
policing successes. 

The Roanoke Police Department follows 
a Citizencentric approach to policing. 
The needs of the community and citizen 
quality of life are the agency’s priority. 
Police officers work exceedingly 
hard to reduce and minimize conflict, 
focusing on community engagement 
and education. The department 
concentrates on achieving success, 
increasing individual productivity and 
maximizing communications to solve 
problems facing their jurisdiction. 

The Department is geared toward 
Community Policing. Chief Jones, 
a proud member of the community, 
frequently participates in various local 
events and encourages his officers to 
do the same. “The boots on the ground 
need to see the same commitment from 
the bosses.” The Chief believes that 
flattening the hierarchy of organization 
also allows for more creative initiatives 
allowing staff, especially new and 
younger officers, to take their ideas and 
run with them. Regular police presence 
in the city facilitates public trust and 
comfort, embedding police personnel 
into the very fiber of their community. 

The Chief’s resource management 
also allows many Roanoke officers to 
concentrate on community engagement 
initiatives; reading to students in schools, 
working with seniors, public education 
and crime prevention, focusing on 
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A ccident Support Services Inter¬ 
national Ltd. is excited to an¬ 
nounce our first U.S. Insurance 
Partner. Virginia Farm Bureau Mutual 
Insurance Company, headquartered in 
Richmond, VA, has entered into an on¬ 
going Agreement for our services. The 
insurer has been receiving collision re¬ 
ports made by their customers in the 
comfort and safety of our Roanoke 
Collision Reporting Center (CRC) since 
our September 2016 grand opening. 

Virginia Farm Bureau recognizes the 
value of the complete, real-time cus¬ 
tomer service packages provided by 
the CRC which include collision re¬ 
ports, driver statements, documents 
and vehicle photographs for all par¬ 
ties. They appreciate the enhanced 
customer service their insureds receive 


through the CRC experience, the im¬ 
mediate assistance offered to their 
policyholder in their time of need and 
the opportunity to communicate their 
branded company message to their 


FARM 

BUREAU 


INSURANCE 


customer at the onset of the accident 
experience. 

The direct transfer of the collision report 
to an insurance company from the CRC 
serves as a First Notice of Loss, allowing 
the insurer to control costs of towing, 


storage, repair and rental, reduce cy¬ 
cle time, reduce attorney involvement, 
identify and reduce fraud. Assisting the 
insurer to provide more efficient claims 
service will lead to increased customer 
satisfaction and retention. 

Rich Mattox, Vice President of Claims 
with Virginia Farm Bureau Insurance 
concurs, “Immediate access to our 
policyholder’s collision report, state¬ 
ments and photographs during the 
pilot provided our adjusters with the 
information needed to promptly and 
efficiently process the damage claim, 
saving time for both our customer and 
our company.” 

We are pleased to welcome Virginia 
Farm Bureau to our Collision Reporting 
Center program. 


Chief Tim Jones, City of Roanoke Police Department (Continued from Cover) 


people and building trust and openness. 

An important resource enabling the 
Roanoke Police Department to repurpose 
officers to focus on community based 
initiatives is the Roanoke Collision 
Reporting Center (CRC), celebrating 
its first year of service to the citizens of 
the Roanoke Valley in September. Chief 
Jones is a strong supporter of the CRC 
program, operated in partnership with 
the City of Roanoke, Roanoke County 
and Salem Police Departments and 
Accident Support Services International 
Ltd. (ASSI). He said that the CRC has 
streamlined the collision reporting 
process and freed up police and citizens 
with significant time savings for all 
parties involved. He admitted being 
“very cautious initially on the Pilot”, but 
that he is “more than pleased with how 
the project has progressed.” Citizens 
are saving time in the reporting process 
and this is helping both the driver and 
their insurance company. The Chief also 
appreciates the efficiencies his agency 
has gained in the collision report process. 


Sharing jurisdictional boundaries with 
the Roanoke County and Salem Police 
Departments in the Valley, Chief Jones 
regularly communicates with Roanoke 
County’s Chief Howard Hall and Salem’s 
Chief Mike Crawley. During the course 
of one of his regular conversations 
with Chief Hall, the two discussed 
development and use of a CRC initiative 
that would result in additional time 
savings for their officers investigating 
collisions at the scene of the crash. 
Police officers record on-scene vehicle 
damage using a tablet program during 
the course of their investigation. 
Photographs from the scene may then 
be downloaded as officers complete 
their reports, and are stored in the ASSI 
Collision Reporting and Occurrence 
Management System (CROMS). Using 
the tablet to record photographs as part 
of their on-scene investigation allows 
the officers to quickly clear vehicles 
and drivers from the side of the road. 
As well, the tablets help to cut officer 
investigation time at street level by 


almost 60 minutes, time that may be 
reallocated to higher priority calls for 
service and community engagement 
initiatives. 

The philosophy of Chief Jones’ 
CitizenCentric approach to policing 
continues to move his department 
operation from centralized bureaucratic 
control model to a non-centralized 
model of department functions that 
act to identify and address missions. 
This methodology is compatible with 
and capitalizes on the technological 
advances in policing today. Chief Jones 
believes that there is a “measured risk 
with technology that police officials 
have to take.” His leadership style and 
community engagement in Roanoke 
serves the citizens of his City well. 

“Our agency will continue to use the best 
practices of law enforcement to ensure 
transparency to the public we serve 
while providing community focused 
attention to quality of life issues.” Chief 
Tim Jones, Roanoke Police Department, 
2016 Report 
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R ick Yates joined the ASSI team 
early this year as Vice President, 

Insurance Programs, assuming 
responsibility for sales, marketing and 
business development with ASSI’s insur¬ 
ance carrier program. 

Rick brings over 25 years of experience 
in the Automotive and Insurance industry 
beginning in Vancouver. Rick is a grad¬ 
uate of the British Columbia Institute of 
Technology (BCIT) with a Business Man¬ 
agement Degree in Computer program¬ 
ming. He helped develop and launch the 
first Auto Glass claims call centre in Can¬ 
ada with Speedy Glass. 

He was the first Vendor Manager for 
TD Insurance and rose to the position of Vice President of 
Claims - Western Canada. 

Rick has been an active member of the Canadian Insurance 
Claims Managers Association (CICMA) of Ontario since 
2006, serving as President in 2010/2011 and continues 
to participate in their Annual Golf tournament as Master 
of Ceremonies. He is most proud of his participation with 
the Golf Committee since 2007, increasing their fundraising 
from $5,000 to $30,000 annually to support children with 
cancer at Camp Oochigeas. 

Rick stated, “I look forward to working with our insurance 
partners on connectivity with their claims system, using our 
data to populate their FNOL systems, eliminating waste and 


On the Road with ASSI 

Mark your calendars to join the Accident Support Services International Ltd 
team at the following events: 

September 17-20 - Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police (VACP), Virginia Beach, VA 
October 15-17 - PCI, Chicago, IL 

October 21-24 - International Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) Chicago, IL 
October 31- November 3 - SEMA, Las Vegas, NV 

January 17-18 - US Insurance Advisory Committee Meeting, Palm Springs, CA 
February 7-9 - Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police (MACP), Grand Rapids, Ml 
March 18-22 - California Chiefs of Police Association, Long Beach, CA 
July 15-18 - New York State Association of Chiefs of Police, Long Island, NY 

Please visit with us to learn about continuing enhancements to our Collision 
Reporting Center (CRC) and Collision Reporting and Occurrence Management 
System (CROMS) programs. We always look forward to speaking with you. 


allowing them to focus on cus¬ 
tomer service and settling claims 
faster, and creating an execu¬ 
tive user group to address future 
claims initiatives and how we can 
better assist insurers to stream¬ 
line their claims process. ASSI 
will continue to grow our pri¬ 
vate public partnerships across 


Rockingham 
Insurance Group 

of Harrisonburg, Virginia has 
now signed on as a partner 
in our U.S. Collision Report¬ 
ing Center program. We are 
pleased to welcome Rock¬ 
ingham as the second U.S. 
Insurance Company to enjoy 
the benefits that the CRC 
has to offer their policyhold¬ 
ers and claims programs. 




We have been fortunate in the past couple of months to turn 
interest into action and we are pleased to announce our first 
service level agreements with Virginia Farm Bureau Mutual 
Insurance - our first, and with the Rockingham Group Insur¬ 
ance Company. 

We are also in the process of bringing on two more insur¬ 
ance partners by September and looking forward to at least 
another 3 -5 insurance partners by the end of the year. 

Our goal is to provide exceptional service to the policyhold¬ 
ers for all insurance companies and provide the value that 
is the essence of our program for our insurance partners. 
We will be expanding on the East Coast as well as the West 
Coast in a controlled manner so that we never compromise 
our performance and service.” 



North America, developing a strong team 
across the nation to support our insur¬ 
ance and police partners.” 

Rick has been meeting with insurance 
partners as well as police administration 
across the U.S. in ensuring the efficient 
delivery of the Collision Reporting Center 
(CRC) programs and the use of our award 
winning Collision Reporting and Occur¬ 
rence Management System (CROMS). 

Rick reports that, “I have been excited 
by the friendly reception I have received 
from the many insurers I have met across 
the country and their keen interest in our 
program. 
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Focus on Citizens assist Police and Insurers 
Achieve highest level of customer service 


Derrick Wilson, Manager, 

Roanoke Accident Support Services Ltd. 

A Collision Reporting Center (CRC) pro¬ 
vides a high level of service to the citi¬ 
zens in the jurisdiction it serves by giv¬ 
ing those citizens a voice and helping them to 
have an understanding of the process. This 
is the goal of the staff at Roanoke Accident 
Support Services Ltd. 

Granted, being involved in a collision is not a 
pleasant experience. However, being able to 
get the experience off your chest by taking part 
in a process to record the information for law 
enforcement and insurance, and truly under¬ 
stand your next steps in the collision process 
makes most people feel more at ease and 
accepting of a difficult situation. At the CRC, 
citizens are greeted by our empathetic staff 
and pertinent information required is con¬ 
firmed before beginning the process. CRC 
personnel ensure that all reporting citizens 
have their Driver’s License, an unexpired ve¬ 
hicle registration and an in-date insurance ID 
card. An officer-provided collision exchange 
brochure is also requested. 

“This center gives an opportunity for 
individuals involved in an accident to 
calm down after the traumatic incident, 
to be able to provide better reports for 
all parties involved.” 

S.M., insured with Virginia Farm Bureau. 

Involved vehicles are photographed, providing 
insurers with information they require on the 
condition of the vehicle, damage and detailing 
important information insurers need to pro¬ 
cess claims and make proper value decisions. 
During this photo process stickers are applied 
to damaged areas notifying repair facilities of 
the recorded damage and helping to prevent 
possible fraudulent damage claims. 

The Roanoke City Police and Roanoke Coun¬ 
ty Police in Virginia are now piloting a program 
with the CRC where officers take on-scene 
photos and can refer citizens when vehicles are 
not drivable. This is creating even greater time 
saving opportunities for officers and increasing 


value added benefits for partner insurers. 

The reporting process also allows citizens to 
have a voice in what took place as they are 
asked to provide a written statement and draw 
a brief and simple diagram of what happened 
from their point of view at the collision scene. 
Near the end of the process, a counselor inter¬ 
views the citizen and asks detailed questions 
about what took place, documents injuries 
and all passengers and witness information 
is recorded. CRC associates are extremely 
efficient in this process as they have dealt 
with a great number of citizens reporting, so 
all of this takes place in a short period of time. 


“Very fast and painless service. Really 
appreciate the option to complete paper¬ 
work and questions in the office.” 

M.T., insured with Geico. 

At the completion of the process, citizens are 
given proof of their reporting participation 
and are provided literature from their insur¬ 
ance provider offering them additional guid¬ 
ance on their next step. The citizens may also 
be assisted in reporting to their insurance at 
this time. The CRC process is truly an exten¬ 
sion of an insurer’s customer service to their 
insured in a day and age where everything 
has become very impersonal. Insurers par¬ 
ticipating in the CRC program are provided 
with all collision information at once provided 
that their insured consents to the release of 
the collision report. This information saves in¬ 


surers a great deal of time and telephone tag 
making it possible for them to handle claims 
more quickly. This assists in settling claims 
faster by shortening the claim window getting 
the citizen back on the road after a collision 
quicker. 

“Very well taken care of. J helped me 
every step of the way. She answered all 
my questions very professionally.” 

C.N., insured with Nationwide. 

To top all this off, the CRC program also frees 
up valuable time for police to handle higher 
priority calls for service or prevent additional 
collisions and helps to reduce officer and citi¬ 
zen roadside risk from secondary collisions. 
Citizens feel good about helping the police 
departments in their area by attending a 
CRC and will voice this during their visit. As 
more departments across the country are 
faced with budget constraints and the need 
to assign officers to more pro-active road 
safety and crime prevention programs in 
their communities, a CRC that will provide 
citizens with collision reporting services and 
early notice of loss information for their in¬ 
surance companies could soon be coming 
to many more areas. All CRC services are 
provided at no cost to police or citizens, 
and are funded by insurers partnering with 
the program. 

“I think the program is great, helps get us 
off the road so no further accidents will 
happen.” 

L.C., customer of Allstate. 

The CRC provides a legitimate process to 
assist police in the area of collision report¬ 
ing, while also providing citizens and their 
insurers a service that currently does not ex¬ 
ist in many jurisdictions. Citizen support for 
this process in Roanoke has been very pos¬ 
itive. Roanoke County Chief of Police Hall 
recently told Board of Supervisors Members 
in the area the CRC has surpassed the de¬ 
partment’s expectations of what the public’s 
reaction would be to the process. The bottom 
line is that people understand the collision re¬ 
porting process and have reacted favorably. 


631 Abney Road, Roanoke Virginia 24012-1257 
Toll Free: 1-877-895-9111 

For more information, go to www.accsupport.com 
Recommendations, Suggestions, Comments, contact: 
Editor: Jane Ross admin@accsupport.com 
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"We know from chaos theory that 
even if you had a perfect model of the 
worldl you'd need infinite precision in 
order to predict future events. With 
sociopolitical or economic phenomena, 
we don't have anything like that...." 

—NassimTaleb, 2007 1 


P redicting the future is like trying to peer 
inside a black hole: no one can see 
what's inside until one has passed the point 
of no return—the "event horizon" in astron¬ 
omy terms. It stands to reason that human 
beings are compelled to wait for the future 
to become the present before they can 
understand it. It is often only with the ben¬ 
efit of hindsight that things are seen clearly. 

For example, who could have predicted 
that a small band of terrorists would bring 
down an iconic U.S. landmark or that a 
decade-long war would cause massive up¬ 
heaval in the Middle East. From a techno¬ 
logical perspective, the ushering in of the 
modern digital age, symbolized by smart¬ 
phones and social media, unexpectedly 
created a global stage on which police con¬ 
duct can be captured and viewed forever— 
often with suspicion and mistrust. 

The prescient words of management guru 
Peter Drucker ring true when it comes to 
making predictions about the future: "Every¬ 
thing a forecaster predicts may come to pass. 
Yet, he may not have seen the most meaning¬ 
ful of the emergent realities or, worse still, 
may not have paid attention to them." 2 

Law enforcement agencies might not 
be able to see what's over the horizon, but 
they can certainly prepare for what might 
lie ahead through a greater appreciation of 
the evolving interplay between society and 
technology. For example, the rise of the 
Information Age, rooted in the commer¬ 
cial development of the Internet, has had 
a profound impact on society in just one 
generation. People in many industrialized 
countries now live in near-cashless societies 


in which they can work from home and can 
communicate with anyone they wish from 
any location at any time. There are signifi¬ 
cant trends and emerging changes that spe¬ 
cifically affect the role of law enforcement, 
as well, including the following: 

Expanded role of the court system 
and greater degree of regulatory control: 
People are increasingly turning to the court 
system for assistance with conflict resolu¬ 
tion. Liability management is an increasing 
source of concern for the public sector and 
private industry alike, where litigation aris¬ 
ing from product liability and class-action 
lawsuits is responsible for a surge in com¬ 
pliance programs rooted in a web of rules 
and procedures intended to help manage 
risk. Law enforcement is affected just like 
everyone else, if not more so. 

Increasing skepticism of "big govern¬ 
ment": Demands for public accountability 
and transparency continue to increase in 
response to declining trust in public institu¬ 
tions. This is particularly relevant to law en¬ 
forcement, which has often been met with 
animosity in certain corners of society and 
by historically marginalized groups. 

Instant mass communication through 
the use of social media: The prominence 
of smartphones and avenues of mass com¬ 
munication such as video- and photo-sharing 
apps provides the means by which seemingly 
innocuous police actions can be made public 
in a biased and negative manner, creating 
new challenges for reputation management 
as these videos and photos go viral. Social 
media also continues to create a multitude 
of opportunities for criminal activity, such 
as fraud, identity theft, drug sales, and quasi- 
violent activities like cyber bullying and stalk¬ 
ing, all of which involve additional work for 
law enforcement agencies that are often ill- 
equipped to handle such crimes. 

Growing concerns over the sustain¬ 
ability of government spending: Federal 
government debt is expected to significantly 
increase in coming decades, with the alarm¬ 
ing proposition that commitments to debt 
repayment and core social services programs 
such as health care and social security will 


surpass government revenue in the not too 
distant future. 3 

Persistent threat of terrorist attacks: 

The growth of ISIS and other terrorist orga¬ 
nizations, including those of domestic ori¬ 
gin, gives rise to a perpetual threat of attack 
against Western society as these groups 
continue to "test the wire." This ongoing 
threat can have a significant impact on law 
enforcement resources. 

Impact of generational change on re¬ 
cruiting and retention: It has become dif¬ 
ficult to recruit and retain young officers. 
Whether members of generation Z, many 
of whom are now in high school and col¬ 
lege, are interested in a career in public ser¬ 
vice remains to be seen, and the eventual 
coming of age of generation Alpha, 20 years 
from now, is another issue altogether. 

Consequences for Law Enforcement 

These are challenging times, with con¬ 
sequences for law enforcement that have 
emerged in a way that is as gradual as it is 
permanent. The premise of the boiling frog 
metaphor—that a frog will jump out of hot 
water, but the same frog will eventually 
boil to death if the water warms gradu¬ 
ally—comes to mind when considering how 
various stakeholders have been slow to rec¬ 
ognize latent threats that emerged within 
post-industrial society. This is understand¬ 
able since police planning is often rooted in 
one-year budget cycles and the most press¬ 
ing issue of the day. However, this short¬ 
term planning creates a situation that is 
similar to what happened to the frog: slowly 
emerging threats are often ignored until 
they reach critical mass. This constitutes 
a very real problem for law enforcement. 
There are various challenges that have not 
yet fully played out to their full threat level: 

• Organizational responses to 
growing liability concerns have 
increased the per unit cost of 
policing without a related increase 
in officer productivity, making 
policing costs unsustainable in 
some jurisdictions. 

• Increasingly strident calls are being 
made for enhanced police oversight 
and accountability, expressed 
through federal court supervision 
and class action lawsuits. 

• Growing public demand exists for 
restrictions on police use of force, 
including pursuit management. 

• Increasing pressure is being 
applied for police budget restraint 
and pension reform in light of 
the significant impact on local 
government budgets. 

• Increasing signs of social disorder 
are appearing, related to a lack of 
available treatment options for 
people with mental illnesses and 
drug addictions, especially among 
the disadvantaged. 
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• A growing perception that policing 
has become militarized has created a 
lightning rod for criticism. 

• Negative impact of generational 
change is influencing the ability to 
recruit and retain new officers. 

• The polarization of attitudes 
about law enforcement within 
an increasingly divided society is 
resulting in a "chilling effect" on 
police enforcement activities within 
disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

The law enforcement mission might not 
have changed much over the years, but its 
means of accomplishment surely have and 
will continue to do so. Todays world is one 
where police no longer get the benefit of the 
doubt, where nothing is assumed and every¬ 
thing must be proven. Policing tasks—routine 
or otherwise—have become more time- 
consuming and expensive. Law enforcement 
officers are held to a much higher standard, 
perhaps even more so than professionals 
in other fields such as health, law, educa¬ 
tion, and the news media. Why should this 
change? 

While front-line officers may bear the 
brunt of criticism in the glare of the public 
spotlight, real consequences also exist for 
police executives. Organizational weakness 
and operational blunders caught on video 
can negatively affect support for a police 
chief or sheriff among any combination of 
the four primary stakeholder groups, includ¬ 
ing the public, media, police unions, and the 
mayor or police board. Falling out of favor 
with one or two of these groups is a problem; 
losing three is an unacceptable proposition. 
Therefore, implementing a forward-looking 
strategic plan in anticipation of emerging 
needs is critical to the successful outcome of 
ones tenure. 

By extrapolating the probability of 
future events from a careful analysis of past 
trends and patterns, todays law enforce¬ 
ment leaders—most of whom will have 
long since retired before 2037 arrives—can 
lay the groundwork for change to ensure 
the success of future generations of officers. 
Despite differences among the more than 
18,000 agencies that make up the fabric of 
U.S. law enforcement, two strategies, out¬ 
lined below, constitute a "back to basics" 
approach that speaks to the emerging needs 
of 21st century policing. 

Build Trust and Acceptance within 
Historically Marginalized Communities 

Law enforcement officers must be given 
the time and encouragement to get to know 
the members of their communities and to 
close the social gap that has widened since the 
heady days of community policing. An offi¬ 
cers presence in a blighted community can 
deliver a sense of comfort and safety. Mean¬ 
ingful relationships break down animosity 
and suspicion, which is why bilateral com¬ 
munity engagement is more important than 


ever. Fiistory has shown that police incidents 
often become a flashpoint for racial tension, 
sometimes even riots, but promoting casual 
interaction where the rubber meets the road 
breaks down barriers to communication and 
helps to prevent simmering tensions from 
boiling over. 

Transparency through Openness 

Critics might point out that community 
policing-era initiatives like midnight basket¬ 
ball are insufficient to fix todays problems. 
They might be correct. Times have changed, 
and public demand for officer accountability 
is increasing with individual police actions 
becoming increasingly exposed to public 
scrutiny, thanks in part to the ubiquitous 
presence of smartphones. Law enforcement 
agencies and officers must be open to new 
ways of doing business to adapt to the evolv¬ 
ing scrutiny of the societal fishbowl in which 
they operate. Full and frank disclosure is an 
expectation within the digital age; everything 
must be fully measured and fully reconciled, 
from the diligent reporting of use-of-force 
incidents to recording changes in the digital 
activity logs of electronic police reports. This 
full disclosure process brings about the need 
for rigorous standards and protocols, cour¬ 
tesy of defined business process and over¬ 
sight mechanisms, which should be part of 
every robust corporate survival strategy. Law 
enforcement agencies across North America 
and Europe are entering an era, albeit at a 


staggered rate, where all police actions will 
be open to scrutiny in the interest of transpar¬ 
ency. Long ago, U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis wrote, "Sunlight is said to be 
the best of disinfectants," a sentiment that 
seems to capture the spirit of the current 
times. 4 

Embrace Innovative Thinking and New 
Perspectives 

Recruiting and retaining young offi¬ 
cers also present new challenges for law 
enforcement agencies. An appreciation for 
diversity of opinion and inclusivity of alter¬ 
native perspectives has always been the 
hallmark of truly progressive policing, and 
those elements must be considered as part 
of a recruiting program aimed at attracting a 
new generation of police officers. The more 
agile and questioning minds of the lead¬ 
ing edge of generation Z (individuals born 
in the mid- to late 1990s) are attracted to 
meaningful work with a clear purpose, but 
they are also turned off by what they see as 
rigid and hidebound orthodoxies that are 
stuck in a bygone era. The popularity of 
Simon Sinek's keynote address at the 2016 
IACP conference, whose core message 
focused on the need to "start with why," sig¬ 
nals police leaders' recognition for a need 
to focus on the fundamentals of police work 
as well as its core values, illuminated by the 
little moments of truth that attract people to 
the profession on an emotional level. 5 
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Focus on Core Functions and Make 
Clever Use of Technology 

Ballooning government debt and the leg¬ 
acy of a near collapse of the economy in 2008 
should concern law enforcement executives, 
especially in the United Kingdom where 
police agencies 7 budgets are being deci¬ 
mated. Law enforcement must innovate its 
way out of the maze of cost-cutting demands 
by effectively using available resources, while 
creating new ways to show value for money 

Focus on Outcomes Rather Than Outputs 

Outcome-based measures, though sel¬ 
dom used in law enforcement, are effective 


in terms of their ability to show how policing 
activities increase public safety and improve 
community stability. Measuring the outcome 
of police work in terms of its impacts on 
public safety, fear of crime, and citizen satis¬ 
faction focuses attention on positive results, 
rather than old-fashioned quantitative mea¬ 
sures related to simple outputs, such as the 
number of tickets written and arrests made, 
which, when looked at in isolation, mean 
nothing. In addition, a mission focused on 
identifiable outcomes that stakeholders 
clearly understand justifies on the basis of 
its own merits the means necessary to carry 
it out. 


Align Technology with Business Processes 

The political mantra of 7/ no new money 77 
has become the mother of invention, driv¬ 
ing the need for innovation and resource 
sharing. That's why it has become critically 
important to achieve alignment between 
business processes and technology, in which 
the former drives the latter rather than vice 
versa. If done correctly, its possible to cre¬ 
ate a game changer that provides efficiency 
gains by an order of magnitude. This applies 
to electronic records management systems, 
communications technology, and especially 
the architecture of intelligence models. 
Police dispatch systems can further evolve by 
adopting an online platform with the ability 
to receive information from smartphones in 
the form of texts and images, including 911 
services. 

Upgrade Archaic Records Management 
Systems 

Greater investigative efficiency can also 
be achieved through "machine learning" 
once the evolution of computing power and 
algorithmic design is applied to law enforce¬ 
ment records management systems and 
related databases. Enabling data to speak 
to data can generate many more leads to 
increase clearance rates than is possible with 
the current analyst-based approach, which is 
time-consuming and expensive. Jeff Jonas, 
in his work with IBM, has spoken at length 
about the automation of "discovery" and 
"sense making" through better system design 
based on a form of artificial intelligence, a 
development that can also have positive ben¬ 
efits for administrative tasks. 6 

Focus on the Basics 

Finally, given that resources are tight and 
law enforcement agencies are under increas¬ 
ing scrutiny across a wider scope of activities, 
they must focus on reducing demand and 
reassigning resources to build a high degree 
of competence within mission critical service 
areas, specifically critical incident response, 
criminal investigation, and order mainte¬ 
nance, areas that have historically repre¬ 
sented the greatest sources of organizational 
risk in policing and can irrevocably harm 
an agency's reputation. If the world lives by 
the dictum that knowledge is power, then a 
police officer's thorough understanding of 
the powers of arrest and search and seizure is 
critically important in an image-based social 
media world in which the outcome of even 
one bad decision can become inflamma¬ 
tory to the extreme and where preconceived 
notions and bias weave a tapestry of false 
narratives for the world to see, making the 
aphorism of sociologist and police researcher 
Egon Bittner more relevant than ever: 
"[Tjhose who fight the dreadful end up 
being dreaded themselves." 7 


"The most positive changes to road user behavior occur 
when road safety legislation is supported by strong and 
sustained enforcement, and public awareness." 

Global Status Report on Road Safety, 
by the World Health Organization 
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In the Spirit of the Times: Preparing for 
Tomorrow, Today 

It is often said that "the best way to pre¬ 
dict the future is to create it," but this advice 
should be tempered by the wisdom of 19th- 
century philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer 
who believed that "Every man takes the limits 
of his own field of vision for the limits of the 
world." 8 Therefore, even though the future 
may be ultimately unknowable, law enforce¬ 
ment agencies should clear their mental 
inventory of outdated ideas and methodi¬ 
cally examine emerging trends to adjust busi¬ 
ness practices in anticipation of future needs. 

In light of such growing problems like 
mental illness, drug addiction, lone-wolf ter¬ 
rorism, and cybercrime, the year 2037 could 
end up making 2017 look like the "good old 
days." The law enforcement community has 
no time to waste in taking a transformative 
approach to building the road that will one 
day lead to a streamlined, innovative, and 
community-focused business model. ♦♦♦ 
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Law Enforcement and 

Urbanizaton in 2037 


By Michael G. Goldsmith, Deputy City Manager- 
Public Safety, City of Norfolk, Virginia 

O ne of the challenges for modern law enforcement leaders is try¬ 
ing to balance today's needs against future plans. All municipal 
executives experience the pressure of the annual or biennial bud¬ 
get cycle, where the fight for limited resources needed to fulfill criti¬ 
cal requirements is many times an exercise in frustration. There is 
never enough money to deal with todays issues, much less to try 
to build some base for future operations. This is especially acute in 
light of all the services the modern police department is currently 
expected to deliver, including crisis intervention services to their 
community, critical incident stress management strategies and 
counseling to their officers, and outreach as part of a comprehen¬ 
sive community policing strategy. This is in addition to the regular 
training for officers, residents, and business owners and homeland 
security and anti-terrorism programs, as well as the crime preven¬ 
tion, crime detection, investigation, apprehension of criminals, and 
order maintenance functions that are the core functions of law 
enforcement. This massive service load forces police leadership to 
focus on the agency and community's current needs and serves to 
stymie any real effort to look into the future. 

In spite of this challenge, it is vitally important that law enforce¬ 
ment as an industry takes a hard look at what the future will bring. 
The year 2037 is a scant 20 years away—in that very brief period of 
time, demographic and technological shifts will impact how police 
departments do business. People continue to move into cities, includ¬ 
ing megacities with populations of more than 10 million. This popu¬ 
lation shift, along with the rapid advance of technology, will result 
in a complicated set of challenges that law enforcement will have to 
negotiate if it is to be successful in this future state. To be sure, not all 
of the advances will be bad. Many of these changes will allow officers 
to do their jobs in a more effective and efficient manner. That said, 
the future also has the potential to exacerbate urban policing issues, 
continue to stretch the gap between the "haves" and "have nots," 
and introduce technologies that might be used to further the goals 
of criminals and terrorists. Today's law enforcement leaders need to 
study and know these trends if their officers are going to be successful 
in the days and years to come. 

Urbanization 

In its simplest sense, urbanization has been defined as a process 
that accounts for "an increase in the proportion of" humans "living in 
areas defined as urban." 1 Urbanization is not a new concept; it is a 
well-documented phenomenon, stretching back to the industrial rev¬ 
olution when poor rural dwellers travelled to urban centers to seek 
better paying jobs in factories. 2 It can also be characterized by internal 
and external migration into urban centers. 3 


Demographics 

According to the United Nations (UN), the world's population 
grew to approximately 7.3 billion people in 2015. 4 By 2030, it will 
reach 8.5 billion; by 2050, 9.7 billion. 5 Coupled with this population 
growth is a migration of individuals from rural areas to cities in the 
urbanization process. The UN's Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs (DESA) now estimates that 54 percent of the world's popula¬ 
tion lives in urban areas. 6 This is a substantial increase compared to 
a 1950 estimate of 30 percent, and the trend is expected to continue, 
with a 2050 estimate of 66 percent. 7 North America, Latin America, 
the Caribbean, and Europe are among the most urbanized regions 
of the world. 8 In 2014,82 percent of the population in North America 
lived in urban areas. Similarly, urban populations in Latin America 
and the Caribbean stood at 80 percent, followed by Europe at 73 per¬ 
cent. 9 There are currently 28 megacities that house a population of 453 
million, and according to DESA, by 2030 there will be 41 megacities 
that will account for 730 million members of the world's population. 10 
The United States alone will contribute 50 million more urban inhab¬ 
itants by 2050. 11 According to Dr. Allan Shearer with the University 
of Texas at Austin, this "growth will be uneven, with most occurring 
along coastal areas and in developing countries within Africa, Asia, 
and South America that currently have limited capacities to provide 
basic services." 12 Shearer uses a breakfast analogy to describe how cit¬ 
ies develop in space: medieval cities can be compared to a hardboiled 
egg, with a strong center and support structures ringing it, while mod¬ 
em cities seem to be more like a frittata with multiple urban centers in 
one large conurbation. 13 

Sociological Issues 

Not unlike the Great Migration in the United States, in which Afri¬ 
can Americans shifted U.S. demographics and politics by moving 
from the South to the North and West to escape Jim Crow practices 
and to find jobs in manufacturing and construction, this world¬ 
wide population growth and movement will have long-term global 
effects. 14 Population and urban growth will lead to a multitude of chal¬ 
lenges for many municipalities due to the uneven distribution and, as 
mentioned by Dr. Shearer, the uncontrolled nature of it. Much of this 
migration will be attributable to the move of mral residents to urban 
centers looking for jobs or social safety nets or to connect with family 
that may have already relocated. 15 

The uncontrolled nature of the majority of these migrations will 
present a myriad of challenges for urban governments. As much 
as one wants to believe in the seductive vision of a gleaming urban 
future filled with tall energy-efficient buildings, driverless cars, and 
green technologies, history indicates that rapid, unregulated urban¬ 
ization will lead to a much different reality—and this future movement 
of humans into urban centers will be rapid. 16 Poverty, population den¬ 
sity, and crime all interplay and correlate with one another. As urban¬ 
ization rates increase, this interplay will be magnified. Large U.S. cities 
are currently trying to deal with these variables in their struggle to 
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Figure 1: UNDESA Population Estimates 
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country or area 

2015 

2020 

2025 

2030 

2035 

2040 

2045 

2050 

World 

7,383,009 

7,795,482 

8,185,614 

8,551,199 

8,892,702 

9,210,337 

9,504,209 

9,771,823 

More developed regions 

1,253,206 

1,269,277 

1,281,296 

1,289,937 

1,295,000 

1,297,496 

1,298,349 

1,298,069 

Less developed regions 

6,129,802 

6,526,205 

6,904,318 

7,261,262 

7,597,702 

7,912,841 

8,205,860 

8,473,754 

Least developed 
countries 

956,631 

1,073,984 

1,200,441 

1,334,196 

1,474,183 

1,618,984 

1,767,059 

1,916,742 

Less developed 
regions, excluding 
least developed 
countries 

5,173,171 

5,450,815 

5,702,241 

5,925,195 

6,121,415 

6,291,508 

6,436,205 

6,554,168 

Less developed regions, 
excluding China 

4,701,441 

5,069,640 

5,432,967 

5,787,196 

6,131,182 

6,462,522 

6,779,060 

7,077,398 

High-income countries 

1,180,061 

1,207,775 

1,230,492 

1,249,896 

1,264,922 

1,275,679 

1,282,990 

1,287,798 

Middle-income countries 

5,558,264 

5,852,576 

6,121,661 

6,362,054 

6,576,010 

6,764,840 

6,929,182 

7,067,079 

Upper-middle-income 

countries 

2,588,363 

2,670,122 

2,727,929 

2,767,247 

2,791,446 

2,802,739 

2,802,574 

2,790,496 

Lower-middle-income 

countries 

2,969,901 

3,182,454 

3,393,732 

3,594,807 

3,784,564 

3,962,101 

4,126,608 

4,276,584 


deal with the numerous social issues associated with large, densely 
populated areas. Modern cities are already challenged in many ways 
to deliver adequate services to all of their residents, and rapidly 
increasing urbanization rates will only exacerbate these issues. While 
these shifts will have far-reaching effects, the creation of slums; the 
further concentration of poverty in urban core cities; and the reduc¬ 
tion of social capital, which leads to mistrust and crime, will be par¬ 
ticularly problematic. 

Slums and Poverty 

The creation of slums as people move into the urban environment 
is a well-documented issue. While the rural poor will come to cities 
to seek opportunity, there might not be enough employment in the 
formal or informal economy to support them. As a result, the growth 
of slums will continue on the fringes of some cities. 17 

Slums are an existing feature of the urban environment and are 
found in and on the fringes of large cities worldwide. According to 
the UN Human Settlements Program, these severely impoverished 
areas are the result of rapid urbanization and a lack of adequate plan¬ 
ning and governance. 18 They have several basic characteristics: lack of 
services; poverty and segregation from society at large; substandard, 
illegal, or inadequate housing structures; overcrowding and high 
density; and unhealthy living conditions. 19 The UN estimates that, 
in 2001, there were approximately 902 million urban dwellers in the 
developed world and 54 million urban slum dwellers in the devel¬ 
oped world. 20 

The development of slums during urbanization is of particular 
importance to law enforcement. The concentrated poverty and lack 
of services that characterize slums create areas that will be difficult to 
police. The combination of poverty, inadequate services, and lack of 
adequate housing will lead to higher rates of crime and victimization. 
While it is difficult to predict the number of future slum dwellers, it 


is safe to assume that as the urban population increases, so will the 
numbers of people living in slums. 

For law enforcement, this may result in increasing the number of 
areas requiring significant resources. As crime and violence increases, 
as has been seen in other urban areas (e.g., Chicago, Illinois; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil), more policing and social services will be needed to 
prevent these areas from becoming so ungovernable and dangerous 
that government agencies cannot safely gain access to them. 

This increase in poverty and slums is rooted in the inequality that 
comes with urbanization. Unfortunately, increases in urbanization 
often bring increases in urban inequality. These inequities have desta¬ 
bilizing tendencies that could lead to social unrest and political ten¬ 
sions. 21 Too many times, law enforcement agencies find themselves 
in the middle of situations tied to politics and unrest; thus, as this 
urban inequality continues to grow, police leaders will need to pay 
attention to trends that may lead to large-scale protests or violence 
directed at government structures that many individuals might feel 
are responsible for their plight. 

Social Capital 

Social capital is a sociological concept that attempts to describe 
the cohesion of a society and such factors as cooperation and levels 
of trust between neighbors. The idea is that populations with high 
social capital have less crime, have less violence, work coopera¬ 
tively together, have mutual trust, and have more extensive social 
networks. 22 It has been demonstrated that as groups become more 
urban and begin to live in the density and concentration associated 
with cities, social capital is reduced. 23 

The reduction in social capital as areas become more urban can 
lead to higher rates of crime and less willingness of neighbors to assist 
one another in times of stress. Community policing is somewhat built 
on the idea that increasing social capital with law enforcement leads 
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to better outcomes for residents, and the 
decreases in social capital could be problem¬ 
atic for law enforcements continued efforts 
to engage with communities. 

NATO Experiment 

In 2014, the North Atlantic Treaty Orga¬ 
nization (NATO) began to look at the con¬ 
cept of urbanization and to consider how 
the rapid expansion of cities and populations 
might affect future operations in urban envi¬ 
ronments. This conceptual study encom¬ 
passed a wide swath of topics to include ideas 
related to migrations, technology, infrastruc¬ 
ture, poverty, and social structures, to name 
but a few. Much of this work fell to NATOs 
Supreme Allied Command Transformation 
(NATO SACT or ACT ) located in Norfolk, 
Virginia. NATO SACT is a world-class inno¬ 
vation center that provides research into 
concepts (such as urbanization) to support 
Alliance operations. Some of the research 
cited in this article was commissioned by 
NATO SACT to support this project. 

To examine and attempt to operationalize 
this idea, NATO SACT studied current trends 


in cities, including population movements, 
future technology, social media drivers, 
political movements, and so forth, in order 
to build a representation of what a city might 
look like in 2035. To pull the necessary data 
together to model a realistic megacity of the 
future, the project leads gathered city plan¬ 
ners, demographers, military leaders, soci¬ 
ologists, and various subject matter experts. 
In addition to the extensive research, a three- 
dimensional computer model of a megacity 
was also developed to help the participants 
envision this type of environment. In Sep¬ 
tember 2016, an experiment using the model 
was conducted simulating the prosecution of 
a small battle in a megacity. The difficulties 
in operating in the urban environment were 
apparent from the outset. As the participants 
started to explore the concept of moving and 
fighting in these conditions, all of the issues 
discussed previously presented challenges. 

This experiment is informative for law 
enforcement leaders on many fronts, primar¬ 
ily due to the research that was developed to 
provide a backdrop for this problem set. As 
stated previously, the leaders of the project 


High-poverty uban areas ("slums") like this one in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, often develop as result of rapid 
urbanization. 


attempted to examine urbanization from all 
sides, to include future technology and future 
threats as a result of technology. These dis¬ 
cussions will inform how police will have to 
react to these future threats, particularly in 
the realm of homeland security and counter¬ 
terrorism. Technology such as weaponized 
unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs), remote 
sniping platforms, and an increased ability for 
social media to be used to gather intelligence 
will all affect how future law enforcement 
agencies work in the urban environment. 
To be sure, future technologies will also 
enhance policing, particularly in the realms 
of less-lethal munitions, enhanced commu¬ 
nications, and area denial systems. That said, 
cybercrime is already a major issue for many 
agencies and businesses. Malware and ran- 
somware attacks are a reality and will most 
likely continue as technology continues to 
advance and more devices are networked. 

Implications for Law Enforcement 

Law enforcement agencies across the 
globe are already feeling the effects of urban¬ 
ization. As the world becomes less rural, the 
challenges that come with higher popula¬ 
tion density, higher poverty rates, and higher 
crime all affect policing in some manner. 
Local police departments are already tasked 
with the handling of a disproportionate 
amount of society's most difficult problems. 
As these problems increase, so will the strain 
on the world s law enforcement agencies. 

As stated before, social capital is typically 
reduced in the urban environment. It has 
also been demonstrated that this reduction 
in cohesiveness affects everything from man¬ 
made mortality to population health to crime. 
Cities and police agencies will have to focus 
efforts on activities and structures that will 
build social capital in an effort to keep their 
residents connected. The continuation and 
enhancement of robust community policing 
strategies can help build trust and coopera¬ 
tion in neighborhoods. City planners will be 
key in trying to manage this phenomenon. As 
stated previously, urbanization tends to lead 
to slum development and economic inequal¬ 
ity, but strong planning may help reduce the 
probability of these developments. 

It is clear that the world will continue to 
urbanize. More and more rural inhabitants 
will continue to move into urban areas in 
order to seek jobs and resources. Much like 
resiliency efforts in several cities, where deci¬ 
sions and projects are oriented around mak¬ 
ing the environment resistant to acute and 
chronic stresses, law enforcement agencies 
must begin to make decisions through the 
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The exploration and eventual execution of shared services 
agreements should be explored now as opposed to waiting 
until they become critically needed. 


lens of urbanization. Thought must be given 
to how law enforcement will operate in a 
more densely populated, more urbanized 
environment. The key to success will be the 
ability to envision the future, focus on core 
services, and leverage technology (present 
and future) to the benefit of both police lead¬ 
ership and the rank-and-file officers. Now 
is the time for law enforcement agencies 
at all levels to start to address future issues. 
Strategies can include partnering with col¬ 
leges and universities, especially with their 
departments that teach urban planning and 
architecture. While not everyone will be able 
to benefit from having an innovation center 
such as NATO SACT in their region, many 
colleges, universities, and cities have depart¬ 
ments or organizations with the capability 
to research how the future might look for 
each jurisdiction. Modeling and simulation 
centers will be vital links as municipalities 
attempt to plan for this population growth. 
The use of flow mapping in these simula¬ 
tions will be critical in planning for the future. 

As stated previously, technology could 
be a great enabler for departments fac¬ 
ing this issue. Regions, knowing that bor¬ 
ders will mean little as their populations 
grow beyond geographic confines, should 
explore cooperative agreements for sharing 
data, to include computer-aided dispatch 
(CAD) data. Computer mapping, as was 
done in the NATO experiment, could be 
used to provide a common operating pic¬ 
ture for each locality. Additionally, it could 
also be turned to modeling behavior in a 
number of scenarios, thereby allowing for 
better decisions and future planning based 
on data from the simulations. 

From a municipal perspective, distinct but 
still in contact with policing, city governments 
will have to cooperate far beyond what has 
occurred to date. If Shearers frittata analogy 
is correct, and cities turn into megacities and 
these continue to expand to megaregions, 
municipalities will have to extensively share 
resources if they are to adequately deliver 
necessary services to their communities. The 
exploration and eventual execution of shared 
services agreements should be explored now 
as opposed to waiting until they become criti¬ 
cally needed. 

The city of Norfolk, Virginia, has ben- 
efitted from its relationship with the NATO 
Command located within its jurisdiction. 
Current projects include looking at urban 
resiliency and attempting to quantify resil¬ 
iency factors. It is hoped that by putting hard 
data to these factors, municipalities will learn 


which levers" to pull to increase urban resil¬ 
ience, particularly during crises. If a munici¬ 
pality is able to map these resiliency factors, 
decision-making in reference to resource 
deployment becomes more efficient and, 
theoretically, recovery is hastened. 

Additionally, as a result of the NATO 
findings, the Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
area is taking a hard look at regionalizing 
its response to critical incidents using the 
umbrella of homeland security. Previous to 
this study, each jurisdiction formulated its 
own plan to respond to critical incidents. 
While there are strong memorandums of 
agreement between the agencies to pro¬ 
vide mutual aid, there exists no overarching 
structure that would coordinate a regional 
response and resource deployment for an 
event (man-made or natural) that affects mul¬ 
tiple jurisdictions simultaneously. Under¬ 
standing that the approach needs to be 
from a mind-set that acknowledges Hamp¬ 
ton Roads as a region of 1.7 million, plans 
should be made with this urbanization con¬ 
cept in mind. To that end, the local directors 
of public safety, police and fire chiefs, and 
emergency managers have come together 
to discuss building a truly regional response 
structure. The idea is to build a structure that 
is flexible enough to expand as the region 
continues to grow. Assisting in this effort are 
the Norfolk Field Office of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Naval Criminal Investi¬ 
gative Service, and the local office of Home¬ 
land Security Investigations. All being well, 
as this structure is completed, it will provide a 


Michael Goldsmith served as chief of 
police prior to his appointment as deputy 
city manager overseeing public safety and 
neighborhoods. Mr. Goldsmith began his 
public service career as a Norfolk police 
officer, and throughout his 27-year career 
with the Norfolk Police Department, he 
expanded training and implemented 
national best practices. Under his lead¬ 
ership, the Norfolk Police Department 
received its first national accreditation 
through the Commission on Accreditation 
for Law Enforcement Agencies (CALEA). 
He also spearheaded the development of 
the departments first crisis intervention 
team (CIT). In addition, he served as the 
law enforcement subject matter expert at 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization's 
(NATO's) Urbanization Experiment at the 
NATO Defense College in Italy. 


path forward for other levels of government 
to deal with urbanization factors. 

Urbanization will continue. It will take dif¬ 
fering forms and rates for different areas. The 
challenge to law enforcement and munici¬ 
pal leadership is to get ahead of the curve. A 
coordinated effort from many different disci¬ 
plines will be needed to manage the develop¬ 
ment of these conurbations. Police chiefs will 
need to ensure their agencies team with city 
planners, public health officials, institutions 
of higher learning, and their communities if 
they are to be successful in the future urban 
environment. V 
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W hat might policing look like for a member of the Ontario Provincial Police (OPP) in 2037? No one 
can claim to know with certainty, but it is possible to speculate based on some of the trends observed 
today. 

In 2037, the OPP will be celebrating its 128th anniversary as the provincial police service of Ontario, 
Canada. 1 Ontario is the most populous province in Canada with nearly 14 million inhabitants, and it has a 
vast territory of more than 1 million square kilometers (386,000 square miles). While Ontario's geographi¬ 
cal size will not change, its population will no doubt continue to grow over the next 20 years. Economic 
factors and the cost of real estate in many larger cities could mean an explosion of growth in the currently 
less urban areas of the province that lack their own municipal police services. The OPP—currently the 
second-largest police service in Canada—will need to adjust to meet these changes in population and 
settlement trends. 
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While 2037 may sound like the distant future for senior law 
enforcement leaders who first donned a uniform in the 1980s or 
1990s, it will represent mid-career for new recruits hired today. A 
young constable joining the OPP in 2017 can expect to reach pen¬ 
sion eligibility in the year 2047, at the earliest, under the current 
OPP pension rules. Even these rules may be subject to change. The 
ability to work for 30 years and collect a full pension for another 30 
years or longer may evolve during the lifespan of todays recruits 
as human longevity continues to increase and pension plans face 
increasing pressures as a result. The latter has so far not been a con¬ 
cern for the OPP, whose pension plan remains solidly well-funded, 
but it's impossible to know what circumstances will be in the future. 

If the past century is any indication, by 2037, the OPP will have 
continued to evolve and adapt to new public safety, crime-fighting, 
and societal trends, just as it has since its inception in 1909. The 
OPP did not acquire a proper radio system until 1947, did not begin 
using radar for traffic enforcement until 1954, and did not open 
its doors to female recruits until 1974. 2 How radical these changes 
must have seemed at the time! There may be equally revolutionary 
culture shifts in store for OPP officers in the years to come. Regard¬ 
less of what the specifics may be, what appears certain is that today's 
young police officers will need to be adaptive and open to change 
in order to succeed. This is a message being carefully instilled in 
new recruits at the OPP's Provincial Police Academy. 

Mindful of the importance of technology and guided by a stra¬ 
tegic plan that recognizes technology and analytics as key pillars 
of modern policing, the OPP has taken significant steps in recent 
years to equip frontline officers with a range of mobile technol¬ 
ogy tools. These tools enable officers to perform their roles more 
efficiently and safely. Examples of the tools provided include next- 
generation mobile workstations in all frontline vehicles, global 


positioning system (GPS) tracking of cruiser location for situational 
awareness, and automatic license plate recognition to quickly iden¬ 
tify persons and vehicles of interest. This year, the OPP began pilot¬ 
ing a new technology that enables officers to fire a GPS-equipped 
adhesive dart from a cruiser onto a fleeing vehicle to reduce the 
incidence of pursuits. Behind the scenes, predictive analytics tools 
are playing an increasingly pivotal role in solving crimes and deter¬ 
mining where officers are most needed. The OPP has wholeheart¬ 
edly embraced the concept of the "connected officer." 

By 2037, some of the police technologies considered to be on the 
cutting edge today could seem quaint by comparison. Consider, for 
example, the OPP's centralized unit of civilian clerks who transcribe 
frontline officers' reports, allowing officers to spend more time on 
core policing functions rather than on writing reports. This unit 
is a relatively recent innovation for the OPP, having been created 
within the past decade, yet it is already foreseeable that the unit's 
mandate may need to be updated in the coming years. The OPP 
is currently exploring the viability of a speech-recognition solution 
that will enable officers to transcribe their own notes using voice- 
to-text technology. Once the new tool is tested and implemented in 
the OPP, civilian clerks may see their responsibilities shift from data 
entry to ensuring critical data quality. 

By 2037, it can also be expected that new crimes will have 
emerged in the technological sphere that will challenge law en¬ 
forcement agencies to keep pace. Traditional forms of crime, like 
burglaries, assaults, and thefts, may continue to be replaced by 
technology-enabled crime, such as fraud, extortion, and the online 
victimization of children. This pattern is well known to most police 
services; however, it can be a struggle to remain a step ahead of 
criminals, who can maneuver without the constraints that law 
enforcement agencies face as responsible public sector entities. 
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The OPP, like many law enforcement organizations, sometimes 
experiences challenges in the timely procurement of new technol¬ 
ogy tools that are necessary to fight new types of crime. This is a 
challenge that could successfully be resolved well before 2037—or 
it could grow. 

Diversity in the workforce will also be critical in 2037. This refers 
not only to cultural or gender diversity, but also to diversity in edu¬ 
cational backgrounds and skill sets. Already, most of todays OPP 
recruits have completed some form of post-secondary education, 
with some even holding advanced degrees. This pattern is likely 
to continue with factors such as information technology skills, lin¬ 
guistic skills, and expertise in psychology and intelligence gathering 
playing more important roles than ever in policing. Finally, if one is 
attempting to imagine how different 2037 might be in comparison 
to 2017, it is helpful to look at the past 20 years to understand how 
much can change in two decades. In 1997, the average person was 
just beginning to get connected to the World Wide Web and send 
his or her first email. Cellular phones existed, but could not per¬ 
form a fraction of what todays smartphones are capable of. People 
bought and listened to music on compact discs rather than mobile 
devices. The terror attacks of September 11, 2001, which changed 
the world of law enforcement forever, were still four years away. In 
the case of the OPP, mobile technology was essentially limited to a 
police radio. Policing has come a long way in 20 years, and the pace 
of change appears unlikely to slow over the next two decades. On 
the contrary, it seems only likely to increase. Recognizing this, law 
enforcement leaders need to be open-minded about new technolo¬ 
gies and welcome new ideas and approaches from junior members 
of their agencies. For leaders nearing the end of their careers, falling 
into the trap of stereotyping younger officers with an array of unflat¬ 
tering traits often attributed to the "millennial" generation may be 
tempting. This is a mistake. Todays young officers have been using 


the Internet and surrounded by technology for their entire lives, and 
their input is fundamental to ensuring that police can connect with 
and understand the populations they serve. It is also key to being 
able to successfully identity and combat emerging trends in crime. 

The OPP will continue to transform and adapt over the next 20 
years, building upon the solid foundation of technology and inno¬ 
vation it has built. A frontline OPP officer in 2037 can expect to con¬ 
tinue having the most cutting-edge training and equipment and be 
supported in the performance of his or her duties. In that sense, at 
least, policing two decades from now might not be so different from 
today. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

Ontario Provincial Police, "Our History," https://www.opp.ca/ 
index.php?id=123. 

2 Ontario Provincial Police Museum, "Ontario Provincial Police 
Historical Highlights 1909-2009," http://www.opp.ca/museum/ 
historicalhighlights.php. 
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Teams, Canine, Tactics and Rescue Units, the Aviation Services pro¬ 
gram, and Offender Transport. 

Deputy Commissioner Blair currently represents the OPP as a 
member of the IACP Highway Safety Committee and as a mem¬ 
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NIBRS:THE FUTURE 
OF U.S. CRIME DATA 



By Jeffrey Fisher, Writer-Editor, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Crime Data 
ModernizationTeam, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


T he National Incident-Based Reporting System (NIBRS) is the 
Federal Bureau of Investigations (FBI's) system for collecting 
and compiling crime data from across the United States. More 
detailed than the traditional summary reporting system (SRS), which 
agencies used to submit counts of offenses, clearances, and arrests 
made, NIBRS can fulfill the need for useful crime statistics as part of 
the FBI's Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Program. The FBI will use 
NIBRS data to address society's questions about when, where, how, 
and why crimes occur and help provide forward-thinking solutions. 
The FBI will make NIBRS data and analytics available to law enforce¬ 
ment personnel, researchers, and the general public. 

To accomplish this goal, the FBI is working with the U.S. law 
enforcement community and the Bureau of Justice Statistics (BJS) 
to facilitate the transition of U.S. law enforcement to participa¬ 
tion in NIBRS. By 2021, the FBI will retire SRS and collect crime 
data only through NIBRS. Also, the FBI has developed an online 
Crime Data Explorer (CDE) to make timely, nationwide NIBRS 
data available to U.S. law enforcement professionals and average 
citizens alike, along with analytical tools to make the data imme¬ 
diately useful for answering questions. 

SRS to NIBRS 

Since 1930, SRS has been the main system for crime data col¬ 
lection in the United States. SRS has served law enforcement well 
for decades, but its technological and procedural limitations are out¬ 
dated, compared to the functionalities of more modern data collec¬ 
tion systems. In 1985, the BJS and the FBI produced a report called 
Blueprint for the Future of the Uniform Crime Reporting Program. The 
report called for the development of a modem reporting system to 
address the limitations of SRS and to utilize modern data technology. 1 
NIBRS was the solution developed to meet those parameters, and 
the system began collecting data in 1991. In 1993, the BJS estimated 


that 40 percent of the U.S. law enforcement agencies would report 
data to NIBRS by the end of 1994. 2 

NIBRS has a number of advantages over the traditional SRS. 

NIBRS collects offense and arrest data on 49 Group A of-fenses 
in 23 offense categories and arrest data on 10 Group B offenses. By 
collecting data about more types of criminal offenses than SRS, NIBRS 
provides a much broader picture of crime in the United States, includ¬ 
ing some types of crimes SRS does not report at all, such as extortion. 

NIBRS entries can include as many as 10 criminal offenses 
per incident, avoiding the necessity of the SRS hierarchy rule. 
Under the SRS hierarchy rule, if a murder and three robberies hap¬ 
pen in the same incident, SRS would count only the most serious 
offense—the one murder. In contrast, NIBRS would count all four 
offenses (the murder and the three robberies), providing a more 
accurate count of criminal offenses. Within the number of offenses 
NIBRS can track, it excludes counts only for mutually exclusive 
offenses that cannot, by definition, be part of the same offense. An 
example of mutually exclusive offenses is murder and negligent 
manslaughter. 3 

NIBRS collects data on three major categories of crimes: Crimes 
Against Persons (such as murder and rape). Crimes Against Prop¬ 
erty (such as robbery and burglary), and Crimes Against Society 
(such as narcotics and prostitution). SRS does not collect data about 
Crimes Against Society, so NIBRS is more comprehensive and a bet¬ 
ter tool for understanding offenses that damage or offend the inter¬ 
ests of society in general. 

NIBRS collects data on victim-to-offender relationships in 
robberies and in all Crimes Against Persons categories, whereas 
SRS reports only victim-to-offender relationship data (e.g., 
whether the offender is unknown to the victim or a relative or 
acquaintance of some kind) in the case of homicides. This makes 
NIBRS more useful for identifying potential crime victims and types 
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of persons who are particularly at risk, such as children. In addi¬ 
tion to collecting data on Crimes Against Persons, NIBRS collects 
data on other victim types such as businesses, government agen¬ 
cies, religious organizations, financial institutions, law enforcement 
officers, and society. 

NIBRS includes new, revised, and expanded definitions of 
offenses. The FBI UCR Program has revised several SRS definitions 
to make NIBRS more representative of modern criminal justice con¬ 
cepts. A significant example is the updated definition of rape that 
includes male victims, female offenders, nonforcible sexual victimiza¬ 
tion, and sexual assaults with objects. The UCR Program has been 
collecting NIBRS data with this new, enhanced definition of rape 
since 2013. 4 The updates to the definitions of offenses help NIBRS 
collect crime data in a way that more fairly and rationally represents 
the concerns of modem society. 

NIBRS can collect data on up to two circumstances per homi¬ 
cide or aggravated assault. For example, NIBRS can record the fact 
that a homicide included elements of both juvenile gang activity and 
assault on a law enforcement officer. Circumstantial data helps NIBRS 
capture data to provide insight about the causes of these crimes. 5 

To help gather more meaningful and complete information 
on drugs, NIBRS has the expanded capacity to capture data about 
drug offenses. In addition to capturing the traditional elements of 
sale, manufacture, and possession, NIBRS enables law enforcement 
agencies to report unlawful cultivation, distribution, use, purchase, 
transportation, or importation of controlled dmgs or narcotics. With 
the expanded drug type categories in NIBRS, agencies can also 
report suspected dmg types. If an agency makes a seizure of dmgs, 
the agency can report the estimated quantities. In addition, NIBRS 
allows agencies to report the unlawful manufacture, purchase, sale, 
transportation, or possession of dmg equipment or paraphernalia. 
Finally, agencies can report whether they suspect offenders were 
influenced by dmgs or narcotics while committing other crimes. With 
the expanded details for dmg reporting under NIBRS, agencies can 
capture more relevant data to help law enforcement contend with 
dmgs and dmg-related crimes. 

Other advantages of NIBRS over SRS include the following: 

• Distinction between attempted and completed crimes for all 
Group A offenses such as fraud 

• Ability to capture computer-based crime data 

• Mechanisms to associate any updated reports about offenses 
with the original reported offenses 6 

Breaking Free from the Past 

Unfortunately, most law enforcement agencies continue to 
submit crime data only through SRS. In 2015, a total of 6,648 law 
enforcement agencies submitted NIBRS data, representing 96 mil¬ 
lion U.S. residents. 7 Although the trend among U.S. law enforce¬ 
ment agencies is moving toward participation in NIBRS, it has been 
a slow progression. During 2015, the number of agencies partici¬ 
pating in NIBRS increased by only 128. 8 At the 2015 rate of increase, 
NIBRS participation among law enforcement agencies would not 
reach 100 percent until the year 2107. Clearly, an additional push 
was needed. 

On December 2,2015, the Criminal Justice Information Services 
(CJIS) Advisory Policy Board (APB) agreed on a recommendation 
to retire SRS by January 1,2021. Thereafter, the FBI will collect crime 
statistics solely through NIBRS. The FBI director signed the recom¬ 
mendation on February 9,2016, committing the FBI and the United 
States to bring crime data from the past into the future. 9 As the FBI's 
letter to state UCR program managers said on June 10,2016, 

Once complete , the FBI will have faster access to more robust data that 
is necessary to show how safe our communities are and to help law 
enforcement and municipal leaders better allocate resources to prevent 
and combat crime. Through the NIBRS , law enforcement agencies can 
be more transparent and accountable to the communities they serve. 10 


Resistance to Change 

Two commonly cited reasons that agencies do not participate in 
NIBRS are the costs of implementing a more technical system and 
the misperception that reporting to NIBRS will indicate an increase 
in crime rates. While facts and logic can refute the latter reason— 
because NIBRS delivers a more accurate measurement of crime 
than SRS, not an increase in crime—the former reason is a real chal¬ 
lenge for many agencies. To deliver the benefits of NIBRS, the FBI 
continues to address the misperceptions and challenges that keep 
crime data rooted in the past. 

Another reason why many agencies do not participate in NIBRS 
is the belief that there is no need to do so. Most large agencies have 
crime analysts who provide a clear enough understanding of local 
crime. However, these large agencies are limited to using their own 
data, including data shared with other local agencies and SRS. The 
data is limited in its effectiveness because of the traditional short¬ 
comings of SRS, and local agencies' criminal history information 
does not capture the level of detail of NIBRS. With NIBRS, even 
large local agencies can maintain, access, and share more data about 
crime than they could otherwise. 11 

One of the biggest weaknesses of NIBRS is it currently repre¬ 
sents crime data from only 31.2 percent of the U.S. population. The 
Department of Justice is working to change this. Following a sci¬ 
entific model, the Office of Justice Programs in the Department of 
Justice has formulated a plan to make NIBRS representative of all 
U.S. crime by recruiting an additional 400 law enforcement agen¬ 
cies, including the largest agencies in the United States. 12 Once 
NIBRS is a U.S.-wide representative sample of crime, it will be a sci¬ 
entifically useful tool for the U.S. law enforcement community, the 
general public, and community leaders to effectively combat crime. 
Ultimately, the FBI wishes to engage all 18,439 U.S. law enforce¬ 
ment agencies in NIBRS participation, including tribal, local, state, 
and federal agencies. Complete U.S.-wide participation in NIBRS 
would also include types of agencies most people might not think 
of as primarily being law enforcement agencies, such as universi¬ 
ties, wildlife departments, and gaming commissions. The goal is 
feasible, as shown by the 16,643 agencies who reported to SRS in 
2015, proving the U.S. law enforcement community can be highly 
cooperative in participating in the collection of crime data. 13 

Advancement and Evolution 

The cost of implementing a NIBRS submission system might not 
be as prohibitive as some agencies believe. Financial assistance is 
available for some states or agencies in their transitions to NIBRS. 
In 2016, the FBI and the BJS awarded $24.2 million to law enforce¬ 
ment agencies to support a U.S.-wide crime reporting infrastruc¬ 
ture. Of these funds, $18.7 million went to support the transition 
of large law enforcement agencies to state incident-based crime 
reporting programs that would share data with NIBRS, and $5.5 
million went to support UCR programs in seven states to develop 
or enhance their capacity to collect incident-based crime data. 14 

The transition to NIBRS is not only a federal objective; some 
states have also set their own goals for NIBRS transitions. In its 84th 
session, the Texas legislature resolved that the state should make a 
transition to NIBRS reporting, and the legislature issued a funding 
announcement for $16.2 million for agencies to work toward NIBRS 
reporting. 15 In 2016, Indiana went from being one of only two states 
without a UCR program to setting the goal for a statewide NIBRS 
program by 2020. 16 In Wyoming, the Division of Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion has set the goal of statewide transition to NIBRS by 2021. 17 

Cities have also recognized the need for NIBRS transition. The 
city of New Bedford, Massachusetts has been modernizing its 
crime data, setting the groundwork for NIBRS participation well 
ahead of the FBI's 2021 deadline. New Bedford expects the more 
accurate and detailed crime data of NIBRS to help the city identify 
patterns, maximizing its crime prevention efforts. 18 The 128 cities 
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In the coming decades, NIBRS will provide 
the U.S. law enforcement community, 
researchers, public leaders, and general 
public with data to help them make better 
decisions about how to deal with crime. 


that made the transition to NIBRS participation between 2014 and 
2015 include larger jurisdictions such as the Louisville Metro Police 
Department in Louisville, Kentucky, with a reported 2015 popula¬ 
tion of 680,550, and small towns like Jamestown, South Carolina, 
with a reported 2015 population of 77. 19 

Some small towns and tribal law enforcement agencies have 
encountered difficulty in securing the technical and financial re¬ 
sources needed for NIBRS transition, but some agencies like the 
Salem Police Department in Salem, Oregon, have developed a solu¬ 
tion: cooperation between larger and smaller agencies. Salem is 
one of several larger agencies in Oregon that have engaged in part¬ 
nerships with smaller, nearby agencies to obtain NIBRS-compatible 
records management systems individual agencies could not afford 
on their own. Realizing NIBRS would replace SRS as the crime sta¬ 
tistics reporting system of the future, Salem formed a partnership 
with several small town and tribal agencies to develop a NIBRS- 
participating system that would be collectively affordable and use¬ 
ful. Salem and its partner agencies have found the NIBRS-sharing 
system facilitates their interagency relations, keeps costs affordable, 
and supports smaller agencies with data and analytical resources 
they could not have on their own. The Oregon UCR Program has 
been receptive to this arrangement, and Salem has found it to be 
beneficial to investigations and working relationships among the 
agencies. 21 

NIBRS continues to evolve to better represent society's interests 
and concerns about crime. For example, in 2016, NIBRS began to 
collect data about animal cruelty offenses. The data includes details 
about gross neglect, torture, organized abuse, and sexual abuse of 
animals. Previously, under SRS, the UCR Program could collect 
only data about animal abuse under a general "All Other Offenses" 
category. The National Sheriffs' Association led the advocacy to 
add animal cruelty to the NIBRS data collection, citing the connec¬ 
tion between animal cruelty and other crimes, demonstrating how 
groups outside the FBI can successfully help NIBRS address con¬ 
temporary societal concerns about different types of crimes. 21 

Another recent development of NIBRS is an interactive map 
that enables users to find crime statistics for 5,833 currently report¬ 
ing agencies in the United States. Readers can find the interactive 
NIBRS map for 2015 on the FBI's website (https://nibrs.fbi.gov). 22 

A Better Future with NIBRS 

The FBI's CJIS APB has approved a plan to upgrade and update 
the list of NIBRS offenses and definitions to capture statistics 
about more specific data of several types of crimes. The following 
upgrades will begin in 2019: 

• An added offense of domestic violence 

• Modified definitions of vehicular or vessel negligent 
manslaughter and vehicular or vessel negligent assault to 
include incidents of driving under the influence 

• Two new fraud offense variations of cargo theft involving 
identity theft and hacking or computer invasion 

As previously mentioned, the FBI developed a CDE designed 
to make crime statistics available to the public online in an interac¬ 
tive format with built-in analytic tools. In the future, the CDE will 


become the primary way the FBI will publish NIBRS data. The CDE 
will provide a mechanism to depart from the traditional concept 
of annual or semiannual publications of statistics and, following 
the completion of technical and policy enhancements, will instead 
deliver crime data in a more timely fashion with frequent updates. 
This will bring some important advantages: 

Public dissemination of crime data will be more frequent. 
Today, data about a given crime may not appear in an annual pub¬ 
lication until 21 months after the crime occurred, but the CDE will 
eventually make NIBRS crime data available to the public in a much 
timelier manner. Because researchers, policy makers, and the pub¬ 
lic will not need to wait until the next year to assess crime trends, 
society can deal with crime more promptly. 

Dissemination of data will not rely on complete numbers for 
publication. Currently, with a traditional model of annual publica¬ 
tion of total numbers, the FBI frequently encounters delays when 
agencies are not equally prompt or thorough in reporting data. 
The static publications must then contain caveats about gaps in the 
data, and the gaps are never filled in subsequent publications dur¬ 
ing the following years. The CDE can eliminate this kind of frag¬ 
mented reporting by delivering the content of the NIBRS dataset 
directly to the public without delay. If some agencies are delayed in 
reporting some data, the data can still be integrated into the NIBRS 
dataset when reported. 

The CDE will give the general public the tools to analyze crime. 

Currently, in SRS and NIBRS publications, statistics are published in 
tables, selectively answering questions FBI writers and statisticians 
think will be of interest to researchers and the public. The tables 
published each year answer large questions commonly asked about 
crime, such as, "Flow many homicides happened in large cities?" or 
"How many homicides were committed with firearms?" These com¬ 
mon questions may leave significant latent gaps in public awareness 
about crime. One example of how an uncommon question can reveal 
potentially important understanding about crime is a study by Jason 
M. Lindo and others at Texas A&M University. In the study, research¬ 
ers used NIBRS data to detect a 28 percent increase in rapes on or near 
campuses on days when Division 1-A football games occur, with a 41 
percent increase for home games. 23 When the CDE delivers NIBRS 
data and analytics to the general public, many more people will be 
able to contribute these kinds of surprising advances in understand¬ 
ing crime. For example, the CDE may make it possible to answer 
questions NIBRS publications currently cannot, such as, "How many 
homicides happen in the same incident as vehicle thefts?" NIBRS col¬ 
lects the data, but the traditional, static publication does not deliver 
the data in a flexible way that could provide an answer. With the CDE, 
NIBRS data could potentially answer such unconventional questions. 

As NIBRS data becomes representative of more areas across 
the United States, the data can potentially benefit society in ways 
beyond current criminal justice applications. The BJS is planning 
a number of studies using NIBRS data, including studies about 
crimes against children (a dataset only available in NIBRS), cyber¬ 
crime, gun crimes, sexual assaults, and vehicle thefts. 

NIBRS: The Future of Crime Data 

The FBI will retire SRS on January 1, 2021, and thereafter solely 
collect crime data through NIBRS, a crime data system designed 
for the Information Age. Currently, the FBI is working with law 
enforcement agencies across the United States to prepare for the 
transition. The FBI is publishing its plans for a U.S.-wide transition 
to NIBRS and providing technical advice and funding assistance for 
agencies that are working toward NIBRS transition. 

In the coming decades, NIBRS will provide the U.S. law enforce¬ 
ment community, researchers, public leaders, and general public 
with data to help them make better decisions about how to deal 
with crime. Through the FBI's CDE, professional and amateur 
researchers alike will be able to access NIBRS data and crime ana¬ 
lytics to answer questions no one outside the FBI can currently 
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answer. The FBI continues to work to make NIBRS data more pow¬ 
erful, interactive, and accessible to support public and private safety 
concerns and law enforcement tactical and budgetary applications 
on a local scale as well as across the United States. ♦♦♦ 


Jeffrey Fisher is a writer-editor with the FBIs Crime Data 
Modernization Team. He has a master of science degree from 
West Virginia University, and he has worked for the FBI for over 
20 years as a forensics expert, manager, and writer. He can be 
reached by email atjeffrey.fisher@fbi.gov. 
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Tables by State: United States," https://ucr.fbi.gov/about-us/cjis/ucr/ 
nibrs/2014/tables/main; FBI, "2015 National Incident-Based Reporting 
System: Agency Tables by State: United States," https://ucr.fbi.gov/ 
nibrs/2015/tables/data-tables. 

20 Claudia Scott, Records Operations Manager, Salem Police 
Department "Salem Transition to NIBRS," email message, March 2, 2017. 

21 FBI, "Tracking Animal Cruelty: FBI Collecting Data on Crimes 
Against Animals," news release, February 1, 2016, https://www.fbi.gov/ 
news/stories/-tracking-animal-cruelty. 

22 FBI, "2015 National Incident-Based Reporting System," https:// 
ucr.fbi.gov/nibrs/2015. 

23 Jason M. Lindo et al.. College Party Culture and Sexual Assault 
(Cambridge, MA: National Bureau of Economic Research, December 
2015), 1-3. 
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The Landscape of 
Police Education 
and Training 2037 


By Joseph A. Schafer, Professor, Chair, Department of Criminology & Criminal 
Justice, Southern Illinois University Carbondale; and John P. Jarvis, PhD, 
Academic Dean, FBI Academy, Virginia 


T he first U.S. police training academy 
was August Vollmers Berkeley Police 
School, which opened in 1908. 1 At the 
time, most agencies did not provide formal 
training to new officers, and the idea of 
providing new personnel with training on 
basic policing skills was, at the time, quite 
revolutionary. In 1935, the FBI initiated the 
National Police Academy (now the National 
Academy) as one of the first efforts to pro¬ 
vide advanced training to veteran police 
personnel. 2 The establishment of these two 
police education and training programs laid 
the foundation for the way in which modern 
officers are prepared to enter and advance 
in their careers in policing. 

Early efforts to establish police training 
and education standards were driven from 
within the profession from a belief that more 
needed to be done to provide law enforce¬ 
ment personnel with the skills needed to 
effectively perform their duties. In the past 
century, other circumstances have served as 
drivers to advance when, where, and how 
officers are exposed to education and train¬ 
ing experiences. Shifting social expectations 
of policing and police officers have served to 
expand the types of training officers receive. 


For example, in response to the 1967 Presi¬ 
dents Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice report, police 
academies emphasized community relations 
training. 3 Similarly, the emergence of civil 
liability has led agencies and states to adopt 
minimum training and proficiency standards 
for high-risk activities, such as the use of force 
and vehicle pursuits. The development of 
new technologies and techniques provides 
ways to shift where, when, and how officers 
receive training, as well. Nonetheless, declin¬ 
ing budgets can cause agencies to restrict 
the volume of time and resources devoted 
to nonmandatoiy education and training 
opportunities for in-service personnel. 

The methods and modalities of delivering 
police education and training have changed 
little since the emergence of the pre-service 
academy. The Berkeley Police School relied 
extensively on classroom-based instruction, 
with groups of officers convening at the 
same place and time to receive a lecture on 
a specific topic. In 2017, most instruction is 
still done in-person, with all student officers 
receiving the same amount and type of con¬ 
tent, both in basic (pre-service) and advanced 
(in-service) training environments. While 


there might be instances of students receiv¬ 
ing remedial training to enhance competen¬ 
cies, such as lagging firearms proficiency, all 
students receive roughly the same training. 
Agencies comply with state mandates for 
minimum requirements for both pre-ser¬ 
vice and in-service training, although some 
departments routinely opt to exceed those 
requirements. 

This method of delivering education and 
training made historical sense for several rea¬ 
sons. States adopted minimum pre-service 
standards to ensure all officers had the same 
baseline exposure to provide minimum com¬ 
petency as an officer. Similarly, states enacted 
annual minimum training requirements and 
recertification with firearms to promote 
police professionalism and development, 
while ensuring that perishable skills did not 
diminish with time. Educational technolo¬ 
gies and methods pedagogies did not allow 
anyone to do much beyond providing all 
officers with the same minimum amount of 
"seat time." Convening large groups of stu¬ 
dents to receive training as a cohort helped to 
overcome limitations on agency time, access 
to an appropriate venue, and the availability 
of capable instructors. 

This approach is quite similar to the 
historical educational practices in U.S. K-12 
schools and many university systems. It was 
not feasible to offer customized, competency- 
based, student-centric educational experi¬ 
ences, and students are still generally edu¬ 
cated by having them assemble in large 
groups to receive a lecture from an instructor, 
with every student being provided roughly 
the same number of contact hours in the 
classroom. Ftowever, emerging and future 
education and training tools have the poten¬ 
tial to create an entirely different landscape 
by 2037. The question is not whether such 
a future can be achieved, but rather whether 
the cultural, regulatory, and fiscal changes 
needed to bring about this future will be 
made. 

While many factors may influence the 
landscape of training and education, the 
convergence of at least two technologies 
will change that landscape in the next 20 
years. First, training experiences will become 
smarter, driven largely by advances in artifi¬ 
cial intelligence and computer simulations. 
Educational systems of all types will develop 
more detailed understandings of the prog¬ 
ress students make as they advance through 
a curriculum. Students who demonstrate 
mastery will more quickly advance through 
a program; students who show they are 
struggling in an area can receive additional 
instruction, including customized lectures 
delivered by computer-generated instruc¬ 
tors. For officers who are already into their 
careers, educational systems will potentially 
connect seamlessly with other department 
data systems to identify areas where an 
officer's on-the-job performance might be 
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lagging, thus providing opportunities for that 
officer to receive training specific to his or her 
needs and actual on-the-job performance. 

Second, educational experiences will 
become more immersive through the use 
of virtual reality and other simulation-based 
technologies. This will have particular rele¬ 
vance for fields such as policing, where sce¬ 
nario-based training is helpful and relevant. 
This advancement will come through a vari¬ 
ety of technologies, including augmented 
reality, virtual reality, haptic systems, and 
artificial intelligence. Both pre-service and 
in-service students will be able to experience 
training in ways that will approximate life¬ 
like environments and will allow students to 
experience immersive and realistic training 
scenarios. These immersive systems, when 
coupled with smarter educational platforms, 
will do a stronger job of developing officers 
and their skill sets by placing them in real¬ 
istic scenarios that respond to officers' deci¬ 
sions, actions, gestures, commands, and 
even tone of voice. 

Driven by better data analytics and arti¬ 
ficial intelligence, education and training in 
all fields and contexts have the potential to 
become highly individualized, potentially 
restricting the need to train personnel using 
a cohort-based approach. There is no rea¬ 
son to believe law enforcement and public 
safety training will be any different. In the 
future, automated or semi-automated sys¬ 
tems will be able to assess student knowl¬ 
edge, provide more customized instruction 
that emphasizes areas of deficiency or 
student interest, and better assess student 
competency. Students lagging in one area 
will be identified earlier and provided with 
additional educational content directly 
linked to their deficiencies. In this way, 
future educational systems will not simply 
focus on struggling students; rather, the 
systems will have the capacity to help all 
students excel by developing relevant skill 
sets and advancing professionalism and 
competencies. Equally important, systems 
could have a better sense of student inter¬ 
ests and aspirations, and, as a result, provide 
training relevant to the students preferred 
career and personal development goals. 
Officers could receive advanced training 
to prepare them with the skills and knowl¬ 
edge needed to advance into new positions 
within the workplace. This has at least two 
implications: (1) perhaps shorter durations 
of training time can result in equivalent 
minimal competencies; and (2) the ability 
of officers to bring specialized training to a 
new assignment, rather than waiting until 
they are promoted or transferred to receive 
relevant developmental education. 

The technological advances will couple 
with the tendency to "microdose" training, 
particularly in-service training. The idea 
behind microdosing is to make training 
a short process (perhaps a few minutes) 


that is employed daily. Some agencies are 
already experimenting with microdosing 
training, particularly in the area of agency 
policies—today, officers might complete a 
short online refresher each shift remind¬ 
ing them of an aspect of agency policy. 
This might include a short assessment to 
measure mastery or competency. In the 
future, microdosing could involve having 
officers spend a few minutes each shift in 
a simulator learning about changes to state 
law, receiving a short block of training on a 
topic related to their professional develop¬ 
ment, or "handling" a call for service related 
to a perishable skill set. State-mandated in- 
service training requirements might be met 
10 minutes at a time, rather than in multi¬ 
day blocks. 

This is not to suggest microdosing will 
replace the contemporary training seen 
today, which tends to involve groups of 
students and longer periods of instruction. 
By tradition or necessity, some training 
will remain largely as it is today, although 
improvements in immersive technologies 
might allow officers who are spread across 
large geographic areas to "attend" the same 
course. Unlike the flat two-dimensional 
computer webinar of today, officers in the 
future will experience such events in some¬ 
thing closer to three dimensions, making the 
experience far more interactive and realistic, 
improving officer engagement and learning. 
Officers would be able to practice scenarios, 
such as active shooter responses, with teams 
composed of officers located in other geo¬ 
graphic locations. A course on crime scene 
investigation would not need to rely on 
two-dimensional images; rather, respond¬ 
ing officers could be walked through an 
immersive three dimensional environment 
to experience more realistic representations 
of the complexities than current classroom 
or tabletop exercises permit. 

Despite these advances, it should not 
be assumed that these future advances in 
education and training are without limita¬ 
tions. There is clear value in mandatory 
time spent in a pre-service academy experi¬ 
ence. Students potentially benefit through 
intangible processes related to socialization, 
acculturation, and the development of a 
professional esprit de corps and identity. It is 
less certain such processes can be replicated 
through a student-centric learning platform. 
In addition, basic academies serve several 
functions. While providing personnel with 
threshold competencies and skills is impor¬ 
tant, academies also allow agencies to get a 
better sense of the temperament and apti¬ 
tude of new personnel. In this way, the acad¬ 
emy can compensate for or partially correct 
for deficiencies that personnel selection 
processes do not adequately filter out. It is 
less clear how these technological advances 
might shift the process of socializing and 
training personnel, while allowing agencies 


to determine whether a new employee is 
optimally suited for the job. 

Similar to many other educational and 
training systems, police academies have 
historically assessed student competency 
through objective examinations and sce¬ 
narios. It has been presumed that a student 
who demonstrates mastery of search and 
seizure case law can and will accurately and 
ethically apply that knowledge in the field. 
Will technology allow agencies to do a bet¬ 
ter job assessing officer mastery in the field? 
This is not just a matter of academic navel- 
gazing that is of minimal consequence for 
officers. Might future education and train¬ 
ing systems allow agencies to make promo¬ 
tional decisions based not just on objective 
examinations, but also on the actual lead¬ 
ership skills officers demonstrate on the 
job? Many of the standards and approaches 
currently seen in education and training 
are not well-grounded in evidence-based 
best practices. Will technology help the 
field improve that knowledge base so that 
officers can be better prepared for the chal¬ 
lenges of the streets and better equipped 
with the skills they need to advance into 
productive and fulfilling careers? 

Many of these questions remain without 
clear answers. Nonetheless, some clarity on 
these issues can perhaps be gained by con¬ 
sidering a formula reflecting these training 
and education dynamics: 

Training = instructors + students + cur¬ 
riculum + an appropriate venue + costs + 
time 

All of the six variables on the right of this 
equation are, of course, subject to changes 
in the future. As such, each must be consid¬ 
ered in determining what can be of value in 
gaining optimal return on investment from 
police education and training. This con¬ 
cept holds true both for today and as law 
enforcement educators traverse the coming 
two decades. V 

Notes: 

2 Gene E. Carte and Elaine H. Carte, Police 
Reform in the United States: The Era of August 
Vollmer, 1905-1932 (Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1975), 26. 

2 Joseph F. Spillane and David B. Wolcott, A 
History of Modern American Criminal Justice (Los 
Angeles, CA: Sage, 2013), 155-156. 

President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1967), 
https://www.ncjrs.gov/pdffilesl/nij/42.pdf. 


Look for Police Chief's annual 
issue on Education & Training, 
coming out next month 
(November 2017)! 
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Creative Approaches To Solving Pattern Crimes 

By Master Sgt. George Erdel, Beaufort Police Department 
gerdel@cityofbeaufort.org 


I learned about ESO back in 2012 when our 
department was trained by 3SI on utilizing 
an RF beacon to support devices employed 
by local businesses. I wanted to implement 
an ESO Program right away to combat 
"routine" quality of life crimes like thefts 
from motor vehicles and theft of equipment 
(i.e. leaf blowers, chain saws, etc.) The 
budget would not initially allow it, but we 
ultimately obtained a grant for the purchase 
of four ESO devices in 2016. 

First Deployment 

We were seeing pattern thefts of tools and 
equipment from trucks parked in local hotel 
parking lots. Saws, tool boxes, even scuba 
gear was being taken. We had about 30 
incidents within a couple of months between 
three different hotels within a % mile radius. 
We placed a spare department vehicle at the 
most-targeted hotel parking lot and parked 
it in the manner as the other victims had. 
We put ESO devices in a tool box and a drill, 
and dusted the cases with an invisible theft- 
detection powder that fluoresces under 
black light. We left the ESO-equipped items 
in the truck bed. 

Two days later at about 6:45 am, I received 
a motion alert on my phone and began 
tracking the devices via the 3SI website. I 
notified the patrol shift and provided them 
with the location data via portable radio. 
The devices went stationary next to a local 
charity and officers arrived moments after 
the devices stopped moving. The suspect 
was found hiding in a clothing donation bin 
next to the building. The bicycle he had been 
riding was mere feet away, our bait items 
hanging from the handlebars. The suspect 
denied any association with the bike. 

Using a forensic black light, we could 
see the theft-detection powder glowing 
brightly on his hands. The hotel security 
camera showed the suspect on the same 
bike cruising through the hotel parking lot 
just two minutes prior to ESO activation. 
The items themselves were not expensive 
enough to charge the suspect with grand 
larceny, but he had an extensive criminal 
history with convictions for property crimes, 
which allowed him to be charged with an 
enhanced larceny charge. After the suspect's 
arrest, the thefts abated completely. He 
ultimately plead guilty and was sentenced to 
two years in prison. 

Continuing Success 

We had been getting repeatedly hit (five 
incidents in less than one month) at a 


local car repair chain store. The MO was 
to bust the glass on cars and rifle through, 
taking small items. I placed an ESO in a 
Marine Corps issue backpack, and in a 
camera bag containing a Sony Handycam. 
A couple of weeks later, both items alerted 
simultaneously at 0341 hours. I was able 
to immediately alert patrol officers, who 
responded and set up a perimeter. 

I would absolutely recommend ESO 
to other LE officers. ESO is a game- 
changer and enables officers to 
efficiently catch suspects in the act 
of property crimes that are normally 
very difficult to detect, let alone stop. 

The suspect saw one of the officers and 
ran off into some woods and, ultimately, a 
nearby apartment. In his haste he dropped 
the military pack and inside was a deck of 
cards taken from a burglarized vehicle, still 
in the wrapper, with his fingerprints on it. 
It wasn't a "perfect" deployment but the 
rapid response enabled by the ESO led to 
the ultimate success in stopping this repeat 
offender, as he turned himself in once we 
went public with his identity. ESO was the 
most viable and cost-effective option, as the 
suspect was hitting about once a week, but 
wasn't consistent enough in his times for us 
to know exactly when he might strike again. 

Getting Creative 

ESO's flexibility means you can find very 
creative ways to use it. During Hurricane 


Matthew, most of the town lost power 
and someone managed to break through 
a jewelry store security gate. They didn't 
get into the store, but I thought they might 
come back and try again. So I deployed ESO 
in a sealed bag on the inside of the gate so 
I'd be notified if they did return. 

These are just a few of the successes we've 
already had with ESO. In my opinion these 
devices already paid for themselves for the 
year when compared with how much it 
would have cost in man hours to effect the 
same result. 

About Master Sgt. Erdel 

George Erdel is a Master 
Sgt. in charge of the 
Investigations Division. 
He started in law 
enforcement in 1996 as 
a military policeman in 
the Marine Corps. He left 
active duty in 2003 and 
signed on with Beaufort PD, starting patrol. 
In 2009, he became an investigator and was 
promoted to his current position. He has a 
Bachelor's Degree in CJ Administration from 
Park University in 2015. 


3SI, the world leader in asset protection 
systems, helps create a safer world by 
protecting and recovering stolen cash 
and high-value assets and apprehending 
criminals. Learn more about our GPS 
tracking solutions at 3sisecurity.com. 
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WHEN THE BEST OFFENSE IS A GOOD DEFENSE 
BODY ARMOR MOVES BEYOND THE VEST 

By Scott Harris, Freelance Writer 


S enior Deputy Robert Riggs watched as the men surrounded the 
squad car and opened fire, covering the car—and his partner—in 
a swarm of bullets. The armor-paneled doors withstood the attack, 
but the glass in the driver's side window blew out, leaving Riggs' 
partner's head vulnerable. His partner raised his hands to protect 
his face and head, taking bullet wounds to his hands in the pro¬ 
cess, while also firing his own weapon. Ultimately, he survived the 
attack, with his ballistic retaliation likely saving his life. 

The incident set Riggs, who serves with the Kern County 
Sheriff's Office in California, to thinking about officer protection. 
According to figures from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, most 
law enforcement officers who were killed with a firearm while 
wearing body armor were shot in the head or throat. Between 2005 
and 2014, only 29 percent of the officers who were killed with a 
firearm while wearing body armor were shot in the torso. 1 

Thanks in large part to the federal government's Matching Grant 
Program for Law Enforcement Armor Vests, which began in fiscal 
year 1999, traditional body armor has become a widespread and 
common asset for law enforcement professionals. Its use became 
even more common in 2010, when the U.S. Department of Justice's 
Bulletproof Vest Partnership program mandated that law enforce¬ 
ment officers don body armor during patrol or field operations in 
order for departments to receive those matching grants. 2 

These measures have helped to increase officer safety tremen¬ 
dously, with the federal government estimating that, as of July 
2013, body armor had saved more than 3,000 lives in the past three 
decades. 3 

The importance and benefits of traditional body armor is clear, 
but the protection it offers is not perfect and might not be ideal for 
every situation. However, there are several innovators working to 
close that gap by expanding the field of body armor options for law 
enforcement. 

An Active Tactical Advantage 

As a result of what occurred with his partner, Riggs invented 
the Riggs Shield, a lightweight shield that can be mounted on the 
inside of a car door. The shield weighs about five pounds and is 
certified by the National Institute of Justice to Type IIIA level, mean¬ 
ing it can withstand shots fired from a .357 SIG and a .44 Magnum, 
among other ballistic attacks. 

"It's the only ballistic shield that can be deployed in a matter of 
seconds in the case of an ambush," said Steve Bush, president of 
Police Ballistic Shield, based in Lutz, Florida. 4 

Just as the incident with his partner set Riggs to thinking, the 
Riggs Shield itself got Bush to thinking. An experienced martial 
artist as well as a law enforcement professional. Bush began seek¬ 
ing—and finding—ways of expanding the shield's effectiveness. "I 
thought, what can we do to protect ourselves? Regular body armor 
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RIGHT HAND GRAB 

1. Officer pins hand against own body with 
right hand. 

2. Keeping hand pinned, shield presses 
down on elbow 

3. Step back and pivot. 

4. Press down and twist suspect to ground. 
Stun. 


Photo by Lt. Col. Tom Repetti, USMC (Ret.), for Police Ballistic Shield 


doesn't protect your head, and that's what they aim for. It's great for an 
ambush, but why not take it outside? It can be a good defensive tool." 5 

Drawing on his hand-to-hand combat training. Bush put 
together a package of techniques that turns the Riggs Shield 
into a means of self-defense when outside the car. Although it's 
defensive in nature, there are ways to deploy the shield that can 
help an officer more easily neutralize an aggressive suspect. That 
capability is an important advantage in today's law enforcement 
climate—in which awareness around officer-involved shootings 
is arguably at an all-time high. At $299, the shield can be a less 
expensive tactical tool than a Taser or similar option. According 
to Bush, learning the techniques is not costly and can be done in 
as little as eight hours. 

"You can take a suspect down in seconds," Bush said. "It stops bul¬ 
lets, bites, and everything else. It's stab proof. It prevents crossbow 
bolts. We've had archers take shots at it with arrows. It breaks off the 
blades of knives. If you hit it with your hand, it's like hitting the side 
of the station wall. It's Taser and stun-gun proof. And it weighs only 
five pounds. You can run with it and reload without putting it down." 6 

Outside the Vest 

Body armor is closely associated with the traditional bullet- 
resistant vest model, and that model is indispensible, but thanks to 
innovative technologies, there are plenty of ways to supplement the 
vest, depending on need and circumstances. 

One such option, soft body armor, can enhance or even replace 
traditional body armor and can increase comfort and mobility with¬ 
out sacrificing safety. 


For example, ProWearGear, based in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can¬ 
ada, produces lightweight body armor certified at levels up to and 
beyond NIJ Spike Level 3. It is designed to supplement traditional 
armor—many models of which are not as effective against stabbing 
and similar attacks—and be worn easily in areas the vest does not 
cover, such as sides, underarms, lower torso, neck, and legs. 

The armor stops direct stab attacks, spikes, slashes, and just 
about anything else, from fire to razor wire to hypodermic needles. 
The fabric has even gone through more unusual tests. 

"I knew someone who took [a ProWearGear garment] to a 
snake farm," recalled Linda "Laz" Lazarowich, president and CEO 
of ProWearGear. "And there was I guess a huge diamondback rattle¬ 
snake in there, eight feet long or so. The guy was on a truck and he 
dropped it in. And the big snake came up and latched on to it. Then 
a few seconds later he let it go, without releasing venom. He put it 
in again, and the snake wouldn't approach it." 7 

The specially armored garments are 50 percent lighter, 70 percent 
thinner, and 100 percent more flexible than other gear on the mar¬ 
ket, in addition to being fire retardant, according to ProWearGear 
officials. They are designed to be worn with standard issue spike or 
ballistic vests as vests, jackets, coveralls, gaiters, and gauntlets for 
fully-body options. The garments also are modular, expandable, and 
removable, while still protecting the user from internal trauma and 
bruising. The comfort level far exceeds that of most traditional body 
armors, offering protection without binding or chafing and without 
limiting range of motion, even in the most extreme situations. 

"It's a unique, new patented technology for stab and spike 
threats," Lazarowich said. 
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360-degree body armor protects vulnerable areas such as underarms, sides, lower 
front, and chest. (Image courtesy ofProWearGear.) 



Full-body options can include gaiters and other pieces to protect body areas not 
covered by traditional body armor. (Image courtesy ofProWearGear.) 


"The key thing with this is it's light, thin, flexible, and fire retar¬ 
dant. So its also more than a ballistic and spike vest" 8 

Despite its thinness, Lazarowich estimated that the patented 
material is a thick as four or five layers of denim stacked together. 
On top of its strength and durability, it's convenient to wear and 
to own. Its easy to maintain and easy to combine with traditional 
body armor or other ProWearGear garments. 

"It's modular," Lazarowich said. "You can take it in and out and 
expand on it, or add pieces to it. It's full body protection, with head 
to toe options." 9 Lazarowich said she is now considering military 
and other applications, but garments for law enforcement will 
remain the company's key item. 

There are several other companies that also produce products to 
help protect officers while maximizing comfort and convenience. 
Blauer Manufacturing Company, based in Boston, Massachusetts, 
created ArmorSkin, an outer vest cover billed as the only product 
of its kind that can cover any brand, make, or model of body armor. 
The three-part armor concealment package moves armor to the 
outer layer of a uniform shirt to increase range of motion and pre¬ 
vent back stiffness and skin rashes. 

A range of both hard and soft body armor options are also avail¬ 
able through Armor Express, headquartered in Central Lake, Mich¬ 
igan. The company's Razor and Vortex models are touted as being 
some of the most comfortable body armor in the world. The Razor 
and Vortex ballistic vests are significantly lighter than other models, 
with both being NIJ certified to level IIIA. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

Nathan James, Body Armor for Law Enforcement Officers: In Brief 
(Washington, DC: Congressional Research Service, 2016), 8, https://fas 
.org/sgp/crs/misc/R43544.pdf. 

2 Ibid., 2. 

3 Ibid., 6. 

4 Steve Bush (president. Police Ballistic Shield), telephone interview, 
August 21, 2017. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Linda Lazarowich (president and CEO, ProWearGear), telephone 
interview, August 22, 2017. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 
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ATS Armor 

Blauer Manufacturing Company 

BPS Tactical 

GH Armor Systems 
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T3 Motion 

Teijin Aramid USA Inc. 
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The Ferguson Effect ~ 

By Steve Dye, Chief of Police, Grand Prairie, Texas, Police 
Department, and Alex del Carmen, PhD, Executive Director, 
School of Criminology, Tarleton State University, Texas 



M ost people recognize that the United States is experiencing a 
social change that has the possibility to be interpreted by future 
historians as transformational. A substantial component of this 
change has affected the law enforcement community in an unpre¬ 
dictable manner. In fact, this societal shift has not only affected the 
manner in which law enforcement conducts its daily business with 
the community, but also impacted the expectations that communities 
have regarding the services they receive from their respective police 
departments. 

Although there have been multiple incidents that can be linked 
with this change, the one that probably most thoroughly captures the 
essence of this transformational era is the shooting of Michael Brown 
by a police officer in the city of Ferguson, Missouri, on August 9,2014. 
Despite many people never having heard of Ferguson before this inci¬ 
dent, the riots and public outcry for justice quickly made Ferguson a 
household name. 

In the law enforcement community, the Ferguson incident be¬ 
came a cause for concern as many law enforcement professionals 
began to ask difficult questions about their role with their commu¬ 
nity members in light of these shooting incidents. While some law 
enforcement professionals became defensive of what they perceived 
to be an unfair and biased regard for their profession, others were 
alarmed at the mere possibility that this incident could be replicated 
in their own communities. Although the debate directly surrounding 
Michael Browns death has subsided, the incident left a rift between 
communities and law enforcement. 

The phrase "Ferguson Effect" was first coined by St. Louis Met¬ 
ropolitan Police Chief Sam Dotson in 2014, when explaining climb¬ 
ing crime rates, to describe the duality of officers performing fewer 
preemptive strikes on criminals and the criminal element simultane¬ 
ously feeling more empowered by the environment. 1 It is also rel¬ 
evant to note that while the term references the Ferguson incident, 
several other high-profile police use-of-force incidents (e.g., Eric Gar¬ 
ner, Tamir Rice, Walter Scott, and Samuel Dubose) occurred in the 
months before and after the shooting of Michael Brown that contrib¬ 
uted to this potential "effect." 

As police resources have been diverted to the management of civil 
unrest and related preparedness training, an enhanced focus on de- 
escalation and use-of-force training has surfaced, and a reduction in 
officer self-initiated activity—with simultaneous increases in crime— 
has taken place in many jurisdictions. As a result, the Ferguson Effect 
has continued to garner attention and maintain relevance with law 
enforcement officials and criminologists alike. Former FBI director, 
James Comey, stated that he believed less aggressive policing was 
driving an alarming spike in murders in many cities and that a "viral 
video effect"—officers' wariness of confronting suspects for fear of 
ending up on a video—"could well be at the heart" of a spike in violent 
crime in some cities. Comey first raised the idea that a "chill wind" had 
deterred aggressive policing, telling reporters, 

There's a perception that police are less likely to do the marginal 
additional policing that suppresses crime—the getting out of your car 


at 2 in the morning and saying to a group of guys, "Hey, what are you 
doing here?" 2 

Conversely, some criminologists and others believe the Ferguson 
Effect results from a lack of public trust that causes less community 
members to call the police even when a situation warrants it. As Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri-St. Louis criminologist Richard Rosenfeld stated, 
When the perceived legitimacy of the police is in decline, community 
members take matters into their own hands, because they perceive 
that the police are simply not going to provide the kind of protection 
the community desires. 3 

With violent crime generally trending up over the last two years 
in an environment of increased racial tensions, it appears there 
might be merit in the concept of a Ferguson Effect in law enforce¬ 
ment, at least within the United States. Although it is difficult to find 
objective data substantiating a Ferguson Effect, early trends and 
aftereffects suggest its existence. The authors suggest that there are 
two schools of thought regarding the origins of the Ferguson Effect: 

1. Officers are less inclined to engage in proactive policing 
due to fear of negative publicity, scrutiny, lack of support, 
or public condemnation, while the criminal element feels 
empowered and has become more brazen. 

2. The publics trust in law enforcement has waned, thus 
causing them to be less likely to report crimes and ask for 
police assistance while being more likely to take matters into 
their own hands. 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that a blend of the two has taken 
place: officers, many times, seem to have become more reluctant to 
proactively engage in self-initiated activity, while the public's trust 
has also decreased in some communities. FTowever, fully under¬ 
standing the various dynamics involved requires a closer examina¬ 
tion of all the aspects. 

These relevant aspects for law enforcement include failure to 
direct the narrative, generalization of police officers, leadership, use 
offeree, and building equity prior to a crisis. Although not included 
in this list, it's important to also acknowledge the reality that police 
oversight, accountability, and community engagement serve as 
important components in the continuing efforts to professionalize 
law enforcement. 

Failure to Direct the Narrative 

Law enforcement officers have been throwing footballs with 
kids for decades! Nonetheless, as a profession, law enforcement has 
historically done a terrible job of creating and directing an accurate 
narrative regarding the nature of policing. To better understand 
this obvious shortcoming, one must consider the possibility that 
many police officers have type A personalities and are committed 
to helping people and solving problems, then moving on to the 
next call or crisis. While this tendency allows officers to be efficient 
and effective, it has also had the negative side effect of not allowing 
for police officers to take the time to educate community members 
on the realities of the profession. It is a widely held belief by the 
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public that most police officers spend the majority of their time in 
the enforcement mode, writing citations and making arrests, when 
the reality is the majority of police work revolves around problem¬ 
solving and improving the quality of life for community members. 

It is critical for police departments to embrace the use of social 
media to take control of their agencies' public images and direct 
the narrative of the law enforcement profession in lieu of leaving 
it to the media and others to tell the stoiy. The media inclination 
to cover use-of-force incidents, such as with the prolific coverage 
of Ferguson, has influenced the perception of the general public. 
However, enhanced and proactive use of social media and con¬ 
certed efforts to improve relationships with media partners in order 
to regularly share positive outcome stories has already resulted in 
an improved perception for many departments. 

Generalization of Police Officers 

The Ferguson Effect seems to have furthered a generalization 
that all police departments and officers are the same regardless of 
agency, geographic location, past history, adherence to best prac¬ 
tices, level of training, or departmental philosophies. As an analogy, 
if one goes out to eat and receives poor service or bad food then 
that person will remember that experience when and if he or she 
chooses to return to that restaurant. If the same person goes out to 
eat the next week at a different restaurant, then the previous nega¬ 
tive experience will not be relevant since it is not the same restau¬ 
rant. Why is this? It's simple, of course. The two dining experiences 
occurred at different restaurants and will be seen by the patron 
as completely separate and distinct experiences. However, in 
policing, this distinction does not usually exist in peoples' minds. 
Why not? The potential answer is relatively simple—regardless 
of department or location, police uniforms look very similar, so 
people unconsciously link officers all together. Therefore, when 
a high-profile event occurs in one city, the public might attribute 
this type of event to many other police agencies (based on simi¬ 
lar outward appearances of officers) in terms of policies, training, 
expectations, levels of service, and accountability. As a result, law 
enforcement is often only as strong or credible as the weakest 
agency, which places a responsibility on every law enforcement 
executive to ensure that his or her agency is not only adhering to 
minimally acceptable standards, but also embracing and demon¬ 
strating best practices. 

Leadership 

A recent Pew Research Center survey, conducted by the National 
Police Research Platform of almost 8,000 police officers from depart¬ 
ments with at least 100 officers, rendered some interesting findings, 
which included the following responses: 

• 86 percent say fatal encounters between police and blacks 
have made policing harder 

• 93 percent have become more concerned about their safety 

• 76 percent have been more reluctant to use force 

• 75 percent believe interactions between police and blacks 
have become more tense 

• 72 percent have become less willing to stop and question 
people who seem suspicious 4 

This Pew research may support the theory that a Ferguson Effect 
does, in fact, exist. Law enforcement leaders must understand that 
part of this effect is the toll that constant scrutiny of police officers 
takes on frontline personnel. Consider the level of frustration for 
the vast majority of police officers who are noble men and women 
and dedicate themselves to the difficult task of protecting and serv¬ 
ing people while, at times, being verbally abused and physically 
attacked by some of those they serve. It is imperative for police 
leaders to constantly communicate with their officers and reassure 
them that most people are good people who support the officers 
and are counting on them to remain proactive in preventing and 
deterring crime and apprehending offenders. 


Another result from Ferguson has been officers' hesitation to 
use force for fear of personal or professional negative ramifications 
for them and their families. Leaders must be vigilant in providing 
the best training and equipment related to de-escalation and use-of- 
force options and reassure officers their actions will be supported 
when force is used properly. Officers must know their agency lead¬ 
ers will not permit political pressure, negative media attention, 
or inaccurate public opinion to sway their support of legitimate 
actions by the officers. Leaders must continuously reiterate to offi¬ 
cers that their safety is of paramount concern and remind them 
that any hesitation in the proper use of force could have severe or 
deadly consequences. 

Many long-term law enforcement executives agree that there 
is a direct nexus between morale and productivity. Officers must 
feel empowered in order to be willing to address suspicious activity 
and circumstances through proactive subject stops based on rea¬ 
sonable suspicion or through proper consent. Leaders must under¬ 
stand that these actions are critical to effective crime control and 
that adherence to policy and best practices and communication 
with community leaders is imperative to maintaining public trust. 

Many lessons have been learned from Ferguson regarding 
the importance of community and equitable policing; building 
relationships prior to a crisis; and how to better manage officer- 
involved shootings, high-profile demonstrations, and protests. Per¬ 
haps the real focus in Ferguson should have been how the officer 
could have been better trained and equipped; what could have 
been done, prior to the shooting, to have possibly avoided the use 
of deadly force; and what lessons can be learned regarding founda¬ 
tion-building through community engagement and post-incident 
management. 

Within a short time after the shooting in Ferguson, many pub¬ 
lic leaders seemed to rush to judgment prior to having accurate 
information or all the facts of the incident. Furthermore, after 
some of the initial information spread through media and social 
media was later disproven, many leaders failed to publicly cor¬ 
rect this false information. This was a leadership opportunity lost, 
as some of the erroneous information from Ferguson tends to live 
on today and has negatively affected the perception of the police 
profession. Post-Ferguson, a trend seems to have developed where 
most officer-involved shootings are categorized as improper in the 
public's mind until proven otherwise. To mitigate this, law enforce¬ 
ment leaders must provide transparency in regard to officer train¬ 
ing and use of force, as well as accountability when force is used. 
They must also be proactive in providing information regarding the 
proportionately low numbers of uses of forces when compared to 
overall citizen-officer contacts. Finally, leaders must be on the front 
lines in strengthening bonds of understanding and patience and 
forging genuine relationships with community leaders. If accom¬ 
plished, these relationships should allow for a "pause button" to 
be pressed following a high-profile incident so law enforcement 
leaders can gather the facts. Once accurate facts are organized in a 
digestible manner, they can be disseminated to community leaders 
in an effort toward independent reviews of circumstances specific 
to an incident and enhanced unity, understanding, and thoughtful 
dialogue. 

Use of Force 

Recent work by the Washington Post compared the number of 
deaths caused by police in 2015 to the number of deaths caused by 
police in 2016 and found them to be similar. 5 This research suggested 
that perhaps police reforms and de-escalation training were not work¬ 
ing, since there was no significant decrease in officer-involved deaths 
in the two-year comparison. It is feasible to think that enhanced train¬ 
ing and heightened levels of adherence to best practices need more 
time to develop before measurable results, such as a decrease in the 
number of deaths, will appear. However, there is another poten¬ 
tial theory. Is it possible the Ferguson Effect aspect of emboldened 
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criminals has resulted in less hesitation to use force against the police? 
Are more people prone to challenge the police post-Ferguson? Is 
there an increase in incidents of enticing police to use deadly force 
(i.e., suicide by cop)? If so, then maybe the number of deaths caused 
by police in 2015 is similar to the total for 2016 because better training 
and improvements in policy and practices are working, but the posi¬ 
tive changes are offset by increased violence against officers. 

Recently in Grand Prairie, Texas, a vehicle pursuit ended when 
the driver of the suspect vehicle drove into a residential driveway 
and quickly exited the vehicle. As the suspect got out of his pickup 
truck, he immediately assumed an aggressive shooting stance toward 
the primary officer (K9 officer) and yelled at him that he was going 
to shoot him. The officer was able to immediately revert to his tacti¬ 
cal training and awareness and quickly realized the suspect did not 
have a firearm in his hands. The officer de-escalated the situation 
and released his K9 partner, who engaged the suspect and facilitated 
his custodial arrest. Upon viewing the video, it was clear the suspect 
was enticing the officers to shoot him, and there is a misperception in 
many communities that police officers resort to force in most cases. 
The authors argue, instead, that most officers use deadly force less 
often than they legitimately could. For example, in the aforemen¬ 
tioned scenario, the back-up officers were farther back and could not 
clearly see the suspects hands. Nonetheless, instead of immediately 
firing their weapons to stop the perceived threat, they relied on their 
training, worked as a team, and used restraint when deferring to the 
K9 officers judgment, since he was much closer. 

This incident was recorded by an in-car camera, and the video 
was released to the public for three reasons: (1) to illustrate the split- 
second decisions officers regularly face when performing their duties; 
(2) to provide an example of the proliferation of suicide-by-cop or 
attempted suicide-by-cop situations; and (3) to highlight the great 


work of officers and better tell the profession's stoiy, including that 
police officers do not always use force when legally justified to do so. 

Building Equity Prior to a Crisis 

It is generally accepted that the Ferguson shooting was the precipi¬ 
tating event or release point of long-standing feelings of frustration 
and public perceptions that the police department was not commit¬ 
ted to a community policing philosophy and was oppressive in its 
approach. Most law enforcement practitioners would probably agree 
that community policing and, more specifically, community engage¬ 
ment is a philosophy and mind-set that is critical to building public 
trust and creating equity, much like putting money in the bank, for 
a time when a controversial incident occurs. For the best outcomes, 
community members must view their police departments as legiti¬ 
mate, which is based on trust and respect. In order for law enforce¬ 
ment to garner optimal levels of respect as a profession, the public 
must know when they call 911 or contact a police officer, they will 
receive good service from a legitimate professional whom they can 
trust. The best way to attain legitimacy is through the concept of pro¬ 
cedural justice, which is built on four elements: 

1. People want an opportunity to explain their situation to a 
police officer before police make decisions. 

2. People react to evidence that authorities with whom they are 
dealing are neutral. This involves officers making decisions 
consistently that are not based on personal opinions and 
biases. 

3. People are sensitive to whether they are treated with dignity 
and their rights are respected. 

4. People focus on cues that communicate information about 
the intentions and character of the legal authorities with 
whom they are dealing (trustworthiness). 6 
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Relationship building is key to effective community policing, 
and engagement with available stakeholders and community part¬ 
ners serves to build a foundation of trust through accountability 
and transparency. Perhaps the term "community policing" is anti¬ 
quated, and it's time to adopt the comprehensive mind-set in the 
policing profession that community policing is policing. If put into 
daily practice, community engagement can humanize police offi¬ 
cers, as well as humanize interactions for those served by those 
officers. By raising professional expectations and hiring individuals 
of strong character who are committed to service, police depart¬ 
ments can build equity prior to a crisis. This equity could well result 
in heightened tolerance so that when officers do err (or are per¬ 
ceived to err), patience and dialogue are the preferred method of 
communication as opposed to riots and protests. In addition, cre¬ 
ating community leader advocates, forged from the development 
of authentic relationships seated in mutual respect, allows police 
departments to better understand community needs and more pur¬ 
posefully identify areas for improvement of service. 

Moving Forward 

The reality is that race relations in the United States, particularly 
between minorities and the police, are fraught, and interactions 
between officers and minorities, in general, are tense from time to 
time. It is imperative in the modern era of policing that law enforce¬ 
ment agencies effectively lead in celebrating cultural differences 
and diversity instead of allowing differences to drive people apart 
from one another. Fear of the unknown and cultural ignorance 
must not be allowed to dominate and perpetuate stereotypes. In 
order to ensure that officers have the social development neces¬ 
sary for productive interactions, adequate training in communica¬ 
tion must be implemented. 


Improvement in policing must come through increased account¬ 
ability and transparency; adoption of and adherence to best prac¬ 
tices in the profession; thoughtful media relations and proactive use 
of social media; emphasis of de-escalation training and less-lethal 
options, while retaining safety for officers; consistent leadership at 
all levels with a commitment to community policing; openness to 
independent assessments of deadly force encounters; and a com¬ 
mitment to officer wellness. 

While it is incumbent upon law enforcement professionals to 
improve community relationships, community members must also 
step up and understand that, far too often, police officers are expected 
to solve many societal problems and injustices that fall outside their 
expertise and authority. Community leaders must take responsibil¬ 
ity and ownership in working with the police and other stakehold¬ 
ers toward mitigating these issues. Communities, in general, must 
join officers in mentoring youth and advocate that police officers 
are societal heroes and media attention of a select few incidents of 
misconduct does not represent the vast majority of citizen and offi¬ 
cer contacts. If an "attack" on police officers perseveres, it may lead 
to fewer qualified applicants in the hiring pool and create a situation 
where many departments are forced to employ substandard recruits 
or reduce services, which could result in an increase in incidents of 
misconduct. 

More police officers commit suicide each year than get shot by fel¬ 
ons, which supports the notion that law enforcement remains one of 
the most difficult professions in the world. Many communities believe 
the criminal justice system is broken and, unfortunately, the image 
officers hold for the profession often differs with the image held by 
some community members. Police leaders must remain steadfast in 
supporting their officers in their professional and personal capacities, 
acknowledging misconduct, holding the profession accountable, and 
continuously scanning the environment to progress toward improve¬ 
ment in law enforcement. Through community partnerships and 
engagement and treating everyone with respect and dignity—every 
interaction, every day, policing can align levels of service with a high 
level of respect from those served. Police leaders must be committed 
and dedicated to further improving the profession. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

Lindsay Toler, Lindsay "The Ferguson Effect?" St Louis Magazine, 
April 9, 2015, https://www.stlmag.com/news/the-ferguson-effect-metro 
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Louis Post-Dispatch, November 15,2014, http://www.stltoday.com/news/ 
local/crime-and-courts/crime-up-after-ferguson-and-more-police 
-needed-top-st/article_04d9f99f-9a9a-51be-a231-1707a57b50d6.html. 

2 Eric Lichtblau, "F.B.I. Director Says 'Viral Video Effect' Blunts Police 
Work," New York Times, May 11,2016, https://www.nytimes.com/2016/ 
05/12/us/comey-ferguson-effect-police-videos-fbi.html. 

3 Richard Rosenfeld, "2015 Homicide Rise and the 'Ferguson Effect/" 
(presentation. Distinguished Speakers series, University of Central 
Florida - College of Sciences, February 22, 2017, Orlando, FL). 
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Unchanged After Two Years," Washington Post, December 30, 2016. 
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2014). 


IACP 2017's Critical Issues Forum on October 24 
looks at the impact of Ferguson on policing, 
three years after the incident. 
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Chesapeake Auxiliary Officer Ben Dobrin and full-time Police 
Sergeant Kristen Persons responded to help flood victims in 
Chesapeake , Virginia (September 2016). 



By Ross Wolf, Associate Dean, College of Health and Public 
Affairs, University of Central Florida; Ian Pepper, Principal 
Lecturer, Policing, Teesside University, United Kingdom; and 
Adam Dobrin, Associate Professor, School of Criminology 
and Criminal Justice, Florida Atlantic University 


T he use of volunteers for government service can contribute 
to civic engagement, partnership in governance, and institu¬ 
tional transparency. Law enforcement is no exception, and 
throughout the United States, law enforcement agencies rely on 
volunteers to serve in a variety of roles, including administrative 
support, chaplains, police explorer programs, and search and res¬ 
cue teams. Volunteers in policing are not a new concept, and their 
use has grown over time. 1 After the birth of modern policing, attrib¬ 
uted to the Metropolitan Police Act in London in 1829, the Special 
Constabulary Act of 1831, authorizing and outlining the duties of 
volunteer police in London, England, quickly followed. 2 Today, 
in addition to other non-sworn volunteers in policing, police vol¬ 
unteers and part-time officers with some or all of the authority of 
full-time officers can be found throughout the world to supplement 
paid police forces and provide additional governmental services in 
their communities. 3 These volunteers have a variety of functions, 
responsibilities, and degrees of authority depending on their juris¬ 
diction, training, and experience. 

The utilization of volunteer law enforcement officers throughout 
the United States varies greatly, and depends on local jurisdiction, 
state laws, and historical context. 4 The terms "reserve" and "auxil¬ 
iary" are used most often in the United States to define volunteer 
officers, but great inconsistency exists among agencies in the level 
of training, job duties, and authority given to volunteers. 5 While vol¬ 
unteer police are difficult to study because of this variation, it is esti¬ 
mated that there are as many as 77,500 volunteer police officers in 


the United States—approximately 20 percent of the number of full¬ 
time officers. 6 These volunteer police roles are difficult to define; 
however, for the purposes of this article, the group includes those 
who are volunteer or are part-time personnel who perform some 
or all of the duties of a law enforcement officer (hereinafter referred 
to as "volunteer police"). An equally understudied population are 
the law enforcement leaders who have responsibility for the use and 
incorporation of volunteer policing by their agency. 

Poor management and leadership of volunteer units can lead 
to increased public scrutiny about the units 7 use and deployment 
and give rise to questions about the validity and usefulness of 
these volunteer personnel. Poor training and malfeasance can lead 
to potential criminal charges, as was the case in the fatal shooting 
of a Tulsa, Oklahoma, man by a volunteer reserve deputy. 7 How¬ 
ever, volunteer policing units can also be a tremendous asset and a 
community policing tool. As only one example of the positive law 
enforcement work by volunteer police relates, in June 2016, several 
reserves in the Orlando, Florida, region were working a detail on the 
night of the Pulse Nightclub incident. After completing two days of 
12-hour volunteer shifts in a crime control detail, several reserves 
responded to downtown Orlando for an "officer needs assistance" 
call. Three reserves (volunteer police officers with all of the same 
authority, gear, and training as their full-time counterparts) went 
inside the nightclub while the shooter was still inside to move vic¬ 
tims outside and to where the victims could receive medical care. 
Many other volunteer officers responded to the scene and provided 
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Orange County Sheriff's Office Reserve Unit deputies at work. 


law enforcement assistance both while the scene was still active and 
once the threat had been removed. These volunteer officers were 
well-trained, having academy and state law enforcement credentials 
and continually receiving required training and participating. 

Leadership in Volunteer Policing 

The amount of attention paid to the leadership and manage¬ 
ment of volunteer police personnel can decide the success of 
a volunteer policing unit. There are many different leadership 
styles, and there is no single definition of what constitutes a 
good leader. There is, however, a general consensus across 
both the private and public sectors that good leaders are of 
paramount importance to ensure effective organizational per¬ 
formance. 8 Even among regular full-time police officers, leader¬ 
ship occurs at all levels of rank, and while managerial positions 
might provide the responsibility and authority to manage, good 
leaders can be anyone in the organization who provides influ¬ 
ence for positive change. 9 

In some U.S. law enforcement agencies, volunteer police are uni¬ 
formed identically or very similarly to regular law enforcement offi¬ 
cers, and they function exactly the same as full-time officers. In other 
forces, they may have similar uniforms to regular law enforcement 
officers, but are not authorized to carry weapons or make arrests. 
Volunteer police often perform regular police functions, community 
relations outreach, traffic control, office work, or investigative work. 10 
Whatever their responsibilities or authority might be, it is important 
to motivate and lead them in tandem with agency objectives. 

Individuals serve as volunteer police for a variety of reasons, 
and those serving as leaders within these organizations are no ex¬ 
ception. A survey of U.S. sheriffs reserve deputies found that the 
primary motivation for serving as a reserve deputy was to serve the 
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community. 11 However, another main reason for volunteering in 
this role is that some see the training and experience of serving as 
a volunteer as a way to strengthen their qualifications in order to 
apply for full-time law enforcement positions. 12 

Others who participate in volunteer policing are retired or for¬ 
mer officers who want to stay in touch with the profession and 
continue to serve. When a law enforcement officer retires or leaves 
full-time employment, the agency may experience a loss of insti¬ 
tutional knowledge. In many states, service as a volunteer police 
officer permits retirees and former full-time officers to continue 
to serve in a law enforcement role and to maintain their state law 
enforcement certification. While it is uncommon in the Northeast 
United States, many officers in other areas have opted to continue 
their "careers" in an unpaid capacity. Use of retired police personnel 
also simplifies the screening and training processes needed before 
deploying patrol-ready personnel. 13 

The last subgroup of those who volunteer to serve in this capac¬ 
ity are those that have never held full-time law enforcement posi¬ 
tions and likely never will. Instead, they view volunteer policing 
to be an avenue of community service that fits their interests. 14 
Although there is a tendency of full-time leaders and full-time offi¬ 
cers to view these volunteers as "weekend warriors" or "wanna-be" 
police officers, it is often this group that has the strongest ties to 
the community and the motivation to serve in a volunteer capacity. 

Who Provides Formal, Positional Leadership? 

Law enforcement agencies in the United States that utilize vol¬ 
unteer police have no singular best practice on how to organize 
their workforce, and there is little research on the organizational 
structure of these citizen police. 15 Some agencies utilize a separate 
chain of command with a rank structure that mirrors their agency's 


full-time command. This may include platoon lieutenants, squad 
sergeants, training captains, and other organizational positions 
held by the volunteers. 16 Others provide no formal rank, but orga¬ 
nize their reserves to serve in certain functions, such as detail coor¬ 
dinator, communications manager, and other such positions. These 
units usually report to a full-time supervisor who is responsible for 
managing their use, training, and participation. 

Leadership educator Barry Posner states that leaders in vol¬ 
unteer organizations are largely granted their positions by the 
membership of their organization, rather than traditional hierar- 
chal appointments. 17 While some volunteer police unit leaders are 
elected to their leadership positions by members of the volunteer 
organization, this is an exception, rather than the rule. In some of 
these elected units, the members choose to limit the term of their 
leadership, so that a new election is called every year or every few 
years. It is much more common in volunteer policing, however, for 
police chiefs or sheriffs to appoint unit leadership through a promo¬ 
tion process rather than to have an elected rank structure. Regard¬ 
less of how they are selected, the leaders' ethical behavior, concern 
for the well-being of their followers, and empowerment have been 
found to have a strong impact on volunteers' commitment, tenure, 
satisfaction, and desire to meet the goals of the unit. 18 

A major concern for agencies that utilize volunteer leaders 
rather than full-time personnel to lead volunteers is the concern 
that volunteer leaders might not stay long term, which could create 
turbulence among the unit's leadership. While basic training for vol¬ 
unteer police duties can involve hundreds and hundreds of hours, 
developing the leadership skills and agency institutional knowl¬ 
edge necessary to lead can potentially involve years of investment. 
The departure of leaders from such a unit can create instability due 
to the vast investment that the agency has placed in their success. 
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Orange County Sheriff's Office Reserve Unit deputies 


While many volunteer organizations have limited authority 
over their membership, participation in a volunteer policing unit is 
often with the understanding that the police agency may have an 
employer influence on those who choose to serve. In the event of an 
agency call-out for a natural disaster, for example, volunteer police 
might not wish to leave their families, but they might be required 
by their agency to report to geographical locations away from their 
own homes. In these types of situations, leaders of volunteer polic¬ 
ing units must be able to "lead from the front" or model the behavior 
they expect from those in their unit. These leaders must demon¬ 
strate a shared commitment to the agency's values and objectives. 19 

Motivations of Volunteer Leaders 

Because volunteers give their time with limited or no formal 
reward, it is important for law enforcement agencies to examine 
the factors that can motivate their volunteers. Volunteering pro¬ 
vides the opportunity to satisfy personal needs and drives, but it 
might also benefit the volunteers themselves by providing career 
skills, by allowing volunteers to feel better about their community, 
or providing humanitarian goodwill. 20 Research on the motiva¬ 
tions for people to volunteer as leaders suggests several drivers: 

(1) some volunteer leaders do so to share their own personal gains 
with others in the hope that those they lead will respond positively; 

(2) some volunteer leaders are altruistic in terms of assisting others 
despite the costs to the leader; and (3) some volunteer leaders are 
more concerned about their own positive image. 21 

Because many volunteer police are required to go through an 
extensive hiring process and successfully complete training pro¬ 
grams that equal or approach the training necessary to become a 
full-time officer, it seems clear that most volunteer police enter their 
positions with an important internal motivation to succeed. Volun¬ 
teer police leaders need even more tenacity and personal motiva¬ 
tion, whether they are appointed to their positions by the agency 
full-time leadership or elected by their peers. In many cases, how¬ 
ever, leaders in these units do not receive agency leadership train¬ 
ing, but must rely on training they have received in their current 
full-time position in another field or through experience. A strong 
counterargument, however, is that as volunteers, these leaders are 
recruited for their existing knowledge, skills, and abilities rather 
than developing these leadership skills at the cost of the agency. 

Leadership Styles to Assist Volunteers in Achieving the 
Agency's Priorities 

Transformational leaders focus on individuals' needs in order to 
identify their motivations, and, as a result, transformational lead¬ 
ers utilize a range of techniques to align individual motivations 


with both the tasks and broader agencies goals. 22 It is suggested 
by experts that those who lead volunteers need to be transforma¬ 
tional in their approach in order to elicit the best performance from 
their volunteers. 23 A transformational leadership approach has 
been identified as important for a number of police departments 
throughout the United States, but an alternative approach, trans¬ 
actional leadership, enables leaders to monitor and utilize subor¬ 
dinates' behavior to achieve specific tasks and goals, while using 
rewards to encourage involvement when required. 24 The premise 
of utilizing transactional leadership with the associated rewards 
when working with unpaid volunteers is somewhat limited, but 
rewards for volunteer police may be promotions, awards, or other 
non-monetary accolades. It seems clear, however, that no one style 
of leadership fits all policing, nor volunteer policing, situations. 

In order for a volunteer leader to be effective in achieving the 
priorities of the agency, leaders should be able to think critically, 
be able to deal with complex situations as they are presented, and 
work in a complicated environment while still recognizing when 
subordinates need encouragement and support. Volunteer leaders 
must also possess strong emotional intelligence, be aware of the 
impact of their decisions, and understand the impact of those deci¬ 
sions on those being led. 25 

Conclusion 

The use of a transformational leadership style may be the best 
way to engage and encourage those who volunteer. It is worth not¬ 
ing that, whether leaders or followers, the successful use of vol¬ 
unteers within an organization relies veiy heavily on their active 
engagement and participation. 26 Some researchers suggest that, in 
order to increase volunteer satisfaction, law enforcement leaders 
should adopt a transformational leadership approach. 27 However, 
it's important to acknowledge that the complexities of the police 
culture might not readily align itself to a single method of leader¬ 
ship. 28 This being the case, the utilization of strong transforma¬ 
tional leadership across the volunteer police services, tempered, 
when required, with the basics of a transactional leadership style, 
might be beneficial for adoption throughout the service and, in par¬ 
ticular, across the willing police volunteers. 

Volunteer officers hold a unique position in policing. Often, 
they are successful leaders and experts in their full-time, non-police 
jobs, and the typical top-down leadership in the hierarchical quasi- 
militaristic model of organizational communication traditionally 
used in policing might not be ideal in communicating orders to 
volunteer officers. 29 Their experience, expertise, and outside lead¬ 
ership positions need to be acknowledged, even if they hold no 
rank within the law enforcement organization. This is not to say 
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Orange County Sheriff's Office reserve deputies 



Three Orange County Sheriff's Office reserve deputies received the OCSO Medal of 
Valor and American Police Hall of Fame Silver Star for Bravery for their response to 
the Pulse nightclub shooting. 

Left to right: Ross Wolf reserve chief deputy; Jay Rosario, sergeant , reserve deputy; 
James Montgomery, lieutenant, reserve deputy; Robert Knight, sergeant, reserve 
deputy; and Jerry L. Demings, sheriff. 


that volunteer officers are not expected to follow orders given for 
the good of the organization, but rather that the process of giving 
and following orders should recognize their positions as volun¬ 
teers who are working for a myriad of reasons other than pay and 
their strengths, leadership, and expertise outside of the policing 
world. Oversight above and within volunteer policing units pres¬ 
ent challenges to traditional police leadership models, but leaders 
might benefit from incorporating transformational insight. ♦♦♦ 


Ross Wolf, EdD, is associate dean in the College of Health 
and Public Affairs and associate professor of criminal justice 
at the University of Central Florida. He also serves as divi¬ 
sion chief with the Orange County Sheriff's Office Reserve 
Unit in Florida, and has provided volunteer police training 
for or worked with police agencies around the world, includ¬ 
ing agencies throughout the United States, in the Caribbean, 
the United Kingdom, Russia, Hong Kong, and Singapore. His 
research interests focus on volunteer and reserve policing, 
international policing, tourism-oriented policing, and police 
use of force. 

Ian Pepper, D/Prof, is the principal lecturer in policing at 
Teesside University, United Kingdom. Ian has taught and con¬ 
ducted research both nationally and internationally. He previ¬ 
ously served as a police trainer, crime scene investigator, and 
fingerprint examiner. Ian also volunteered as a special consta¬ 
ble and section manager within a busy urban police force. His 
doctorate focused on police education and training, and he has 
also completed an MA in criminal justice. His research inter¬ 
ests include volunteers within policing, international policing, 
and the employability of graduates. 

Adam Dobrin, PhD, earned his bachelors degree from the 
College of William and Mary in Virginia, and both his master's 
and doctorate in criminology from the University of Maryland. 
He is an associate professor in the School of Criminology and 
Criminal Justice at Florida Atlantic University and volunteers 
as a reserve deputy in his local county sheriff's office. His 
research interests include volunteer police and community 
engagement, crime data sources, and issues of juvenile justice. 
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The IACP hopes that you will be joining the thousands of law enforcement 
leaders from around the globe who will be convening for the 124th Annual 
Conference and Exposition of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police (IACP 2017). The conference will take place Saturday October 21, 
through Tuesday, October 24,2017, at the Pennsylvania Convention Center, 
1101 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA. Here are just a few things 
to know before you go! 


Plan Ahead 

The IACP Annual Conference and 
Exposition features more than 200 educa¬ 
tion sessions, more than 600 exhibitors, 
and hundreds of meetings and network¬ 
ing events. With so much going on, you 
will want to review the schedule ahead of 
time and develop a plan. To benefit the 
most from your conference experience, 
plan ahead; allow time to stop and chat 
with fellow attendees and exhibitors; and 
seek out solutions to questions, ideas, 
and issues. 

Review the information at www.the 
IACPconference.org or on the IACP 2017 
App. Schedule the meetings and the edu¬ 
cation sessions you plan to attend and the 
time you want to spend in the Exposition 
Hall in advance. 

Entry Information: Prior to checking 
in, you must have one of the following 
forms of identification: your IACP 2017 
registration confirmation, law enforcement 
credentials, or IACP member card. All 
attendees must be credentialed and have 
a badge to move about the convention 
center. The IACP has expanded registra¬ 
tion hours on Friday and Saturday to 
provide additional time for attendees to get 
checked in and get to important meetings 
and education sessions. To avoid the lines, 
plan to pick up your badge on Friday after¬ 
noon or early evening if possible. 

Delegate Registration Hours: 

» Friday, October 20 
1:00 p.m.-6:00 p.m. 

» Saturday, October 21 
7:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

» Sunday, October 22 
7:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

» Monday, October 23 
7:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

» Tuesday, October 24 
7:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 

Meetings: With some exceptions, IACP 
committee, section, and division meetings 
are open to all IACP members. These 
sessions provide excellent networking 
opportunities and are forums for sharing 
new ideas and information. You can learn 
more about these meetings and when they 
are scheduled by searching "Meetings" as 
the event type in the IACP 2017 App. 


Education Sessions: Review the ses¬ 
sions online or via the IACP 2017 App and 
note the workshops you plan to attend. 
There are multiple educational tracks, and 
delegates are welcome to attend any of 
the sessions in any of the tracks. This year, 
be on the lookout for some of our popular 
sessions from Saturday and Sunday to be 
rebroadcast on Monday and Tuesday. Mes¬ 
sages will be sent via the mobile app. Your 
badge and barcode will record and verity 
your attendance at conference workshops. 
Simply give your badge to the conference 
staff at the door for each session so they 
can scan it with the barcode reader located 
in the workshop room. To obtain your 
workshop attendance record or add a ses¬ 
sion that was missed being scanned, visit 
IACP Central. 

A copy of your workshop attendance 
record will be emailed to you one week 
after the conference. You will also be able 
to edit your attendance record via your 
conference dashboard, accessible via a link 
in your conference confirmation email. 

Networking: Numerous networking 
events take place during the conference. 
These events provide attendees with 
the opportunity to share ideas, engage 
in collaborative problem-solving, and 
create lasting relationships. Bring plenty 
of business cards and write down contact 
information for new acquaintances so you 
can follow up with them when you return 
home, or connect with fellow attendees 


through the IACP 2017 App. Plan to attend 
the Networking Event in the Exposition 
Hall on Sunday, October 22 from 3:30 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m.—it's a great time to meet with 
exhibitors. 


What to Pack? 

While packing for conference, 
remember that you will be doing a 
lot of walking so comfortable shoes 
are essential. The typical conference 
attire is business casual, though you 
may want to bring your uniform for 
Uniform Day on Monday, October 23— 
and stop by The Hub to get your free 
professional photo. You will probably 
want to bring something to take notes 
on (either paper or an electronic device) 
and chargers for any devices. Also, 
remember to bring plenty of business 
cards, a copy of your resume if you 
are participating in the resume review, 
a USB to download handouts and 
publications, and patches to exchange 
on the patch wall in The Hub. 

Finally, pack your Fitbit or Jawbone 
fitness tracker and plan to participate in 
the Walking Challenge—see the Walking 
Challenge box below for additional 
details. 

_ J 


• In an effort to help support and encourage officer safety and wellness 
initiatives, IACP will host a walking challenge, sponsored by PwC. Join 
your fellow attendees for bragging rights to 
see who takes the most steps during their time in Philadelphia by downloading 
the Walking Challenge App through the IACP 2017 App to track your steps. The 
Walking Challenge officially begins at 7:30 a.m. EDT on Saturday, October 21, and 
concludes at 5:00 p.m. EDT on Tuesday, October 24. Even if you leave 
Philadelphia early, your steps will still count until the conclusion of the challenge. 
The app syncs with Fitbit and Jawbone trackers, as well as built-in step sensors in 
select Apple and Android devices. The first 250 attendees who stop by the IACP 
2017 Info Booth on Friday can receive a complimentary fitness tracker. 
Leaderboards will be displayed in The Hub and IACP Central, and the top steppers 
will receive a complimentary registration to IACP 2018 in Orlando, Florida. 
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The IACP 
2017 App 

The IACP 2017 
App, available via the 
IACP Events App, 
powered by core- 
apps.com, is a native 
application for smart¬ 
phones (iPhone and Android) and iPads. A 
hybrid web-based app is available for Black¬ 
berry devices, and a web-based version of 
the application is available for all other web 
browser-enabled mobile devices. There will 
be an abbreviated printed program on-site, 
and the full program will be available on the 
app with complete session descriptions and 
speakers, along with their bios. 

The app will have some exciting new 
features this year. You will be able to search 
for sessions not only by track, type, and 
day, but also by topic and audience so you 
can find the education sessions that best 
meet your needs. In addition, to help you 
get to and from the convention center, 
you will now be able to track when your 
hotel shuttle bus is due to arrive using 
Next Bus Technology via a link on the app 
dashboard. As always, the app is your best 
resource to stay updated on event happen¬ 
ings, as well as any session rebroadcasts or 
last-minute room changes for events. 

Downloading the mobile app is easy! 

For Apple products (including iPhone, iPod 
Touch, and iPad) and Android phones, visit 
the App Store or Google Play on your device 
and search for "IACP Events." For all other 
phone types (including BlackBeriy and other 
web browser-enabled phones), point your 
mobile browser to www.core-apps.com/ 
dl/iacp or scan the QR code provided here. 
From there, you will be directed to down¬ 
load the proper version of the app for your 
particular device, or, on some phones, you 
can bookmark the page for future reference. 

After you have 
downloaded the app, 
follow these 
instructions to access 
your personal schedule 
if you created it online: 
click on the Settings 
gear icon in the upper right of the 
dashboard, and select "Multi Device Sync" 
from the next screen. Then, select 
"Additional Device" and enter the email 
address and password you used to create 
your FollowMe account. Return to the 
dashboard and select "My Schedule" to see 
your complete schedule as created online. 

For attendees, the IACP 2017 App pro¬ 
vides easy-to-use interactive capabilities to 
enhance your event experience, including 
the following: 

» The Dashboard: Stay organized with 
up-to-the-minute exhibitor, speaker, 
and event information. 



» My Schedule: Plan your schedule 
with one click. Take notes and rate 
the workshops you attend. 

» Maps: Find your way around the 
convention center and use the 
interactive Exposition Hall map to 
help you navigate the show floor. 

» Events: Access a complete list 
of workshops, meetings, and 
networking events. 

» Daily Resources: View everything 
you need from registration hours 
to CONNECT attendee lounge 
locations. See services available for 
delegates and exhibitors. 

» Alerts: Receive important real-time 
communications from IACP staff. 

» Social Media: Follow and join 
in on the Facebook and Twitter 
conversations about the conference. 

» Blog: Read the latest blog posts from 
IACP staff, board members, and your 
fellow attendees. 

» Exhibitors: Focate exhibitors, read 
company descriptions, bookmark 
your favorite exhibitors to visit, and 
take notes for future reference. 


® This year, the app has new 
search filters allowing you 
to search for sessions by 
topic and audience in addition to 
track, type, and day. 


First Time at the 
Conference? 

There is a lot to take in at the IACP con¬ 
ference, especially for first-time attendees. 
To assist you in getting the most out of 
your experience, the IACP has created a 
few opportunities specifically tailored to 
the needs of a first timer. 

First-Timers' Orientation 

To assist those who are new to the IACP 
Conference and Exposition or those who 
just want to get more information about 
the event, there will be a First-Timers' 
Orientation on Saturday, October 21, in 
Room 201AB at 8:00 a.m. This session will 
give you helpful hints on how to navigate 
the conference, highlight "can't-miss" work¬ 
shops and events, provide tips on how 
to plan your schedule, and let you know 
where to go for help. 

First-Timers' Meet Up 

Swing by The Hub in the center of the 
Expo Hall from 2:30 p.m.-3:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, October 22, for the First-Timers' 
Meet Up. Gather with other first-time 
attendees to expand your network, share 


experiences, and make connections that 
last throughout the conference and beyond. 


Chiefs Night 

Monday, October 23 
7:00 P.M.-10:00 P.M. 

Join friends and colleagues at the 
Philly-Octoberfest Chiefs Night 
reception. The multi-venue, family- 
friendly festival is a must-attend 
event. Reading Terminal Market, the 
Field House, Filbert Street, and the 
Grand Hall of the Convention Center 
will be packed with a variety of food, 
drinks, activities, and entertainment. 
Conference credentials are required 
for all attendees to enter the event, 
including family members. 

_ J 

"Can't-Miss" Sessions 
and Workshops 

At IACP 2017, you will get access to 
relevant, current education and training to 
help you do your job more effectively and 
make your agency more successful. The 
IACP seeks the very best, most relevant, 
and most thought-provoking ideas in 
order to deliver content pertinent to the 
law enforcement profession. To see the 
full educational program, visit the www 
.theIACPconference.org or download the 
IACP 2017 App. 

Opening Ceremony 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
3:30 P.M-5:00 P.M. 

Kick off four days of high-impact 
education, networking, and exhibits with 
inspiration and motivation from one 
of today's most sought-after leadership 
speakers. This year, Simon Sinek will dive 
deep into the nuances of leadership in the 
policing world—this is an event you won't 
want to miss! 

General Assembly 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 23 
10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

This year we are honored to have Com¬ 
missioner Cressida Dick of the Metro¬ 
politan Police, Fondon, United Kingdom, 
address the assembly, as well as U.S. 
Attorney General Jeff Sessions. In addition, 
all police officials are asked to wear their 
departments' dress uniform to celebrate the 
association's diversity and internationalism 
by creating a spectacular visual display of 
uniforms from around the world. 
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Critical Issues Forum: Three 
Years Later - The Impact of 
Ferguson on Policing and 
Community Safety 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

It has been three years since the death 
of Michael Brown sparked civil unrest 
in Ferguson, Missouri. As a result of that 
event, and other protests of police actions, 
law enforcement agencies and their officers 
have been under increased public scrutiny. 
The panel will examine how the last three 
years have altered the public's perception of 
policing, how this has impacted the actions 
of officers and their agencies, and the con¬ 
sequences for the safety of police officers 
and the communities they serve. 

IACP's Global Perspectives 
Series 

The Global Perspectives Series at IACP 
2017 includes four insightful sessions that 
will focus on current events and challenges 
that law enforcement agencies and leaders 
face each day. 

The Forum: Share Your Challenges 
and Insights 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
10:00 A.M -11:30 A.M. 

IACP is bringing its international 
listening tour to Philadelphia. Join IACP 
President Donald De Lucca, Executive 
Director/Chief Executive Officer Vincent 
Talucci, and Deputy Executive Direc¬ 
tor Terrence Cunningham to share your 
thoughts and insights on the profession 
and help IACP develop products and ser¬ 
vices to better serve you, your agency, and 
your community. 

Pulse Night Club Mass Shooting , 
Orlando , Florida 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22 
10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

Chief John Mina of the Orlando, Florida, 
Police Department will provide an in-depth 
look at his agency's response and aftermath 
of the Pulse Night Club attack, the deadliest 
mass shooting by a single gunman in U.S. 
history. This overview will provide informa¬ 
tion on lessons learned, takeaways from the 
incident, and the sheer magnitude of the 
event's effects on the community. 

Turning the Microphone: How 
the Conversation with the Media 
Has Changed 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 23 
1:00 P.M.-2:30 P.M. 

Hear from reporters and anchors as 
they answer questions about how they 
work, why they do what they do, and what 

www.policechiefmagazine.org 


law enforcement leaders can expect in a 
modern media interaction. Find out ways 
you can work with the media to more 
effectively share your message and com¬ 
municate with those you serve. 

How to Find, Hire , and Keep the Finest 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
1:30 P.M.-3:00 P.M. 

Law enforcement and private sector 
panelists will discuss innovative approaches 
and best practices for recruitment, selection, 
and retention. The panel will also discuss 
potential hurdles to implementing these 
approaches in law enforcement agencies 
and take audience questions. 


Official Business of 
the IACP 

The IACP conducts a number of official 
business activities at the annual confer¬ 
ence. Below is an outline of these activities 
and how you can get involved. 


Election Report 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 23 
10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

The IACP Elections Commission's 
report will be presented during Monday's 
General Assembly. There will also be time 
set aside to hear from the candidates run¬ 
ning for office this year. 


Annual Banquet 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
6:00 P.M.-11:00 P.M. 

The IACP Annual Banquet features the 
formal swearing-in of the 2017-2018 IACP 
president and executive board. For the first 
time, IACP will present the IACP Leader¬ 
ship Awards during this special evening 
of recognition. This is a black-tie-optional 
event (business suits are appropriate). 
Guests will enjoy music and dancing at the 
conclusion of the program. Separate tickets 
are required for this event; visit www.the 
IACPconference.org for more information. 


Resolutions 

The Resolutions Committee manages 
the process of considering resolutions. The 
Resolutions Committee meets on Monday, 
October 23, from 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Voting for resolutions will take place 
electronically after the conference, and 
IACP will notify members when the voting 
period opens. 



Again, in 2017, IACP has created 
dedicated exposition hours to 
provide you with a chance to explore 
the exposition hall without missing 
out on other conference events. 

» Sunday, October 22,11:30 a.m- 
12:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 

» Monday, October 23,11:30 a.m- 
1:00 p.m. and 4:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 

» Tuesday, October 24,11:30 a.m- 
1:30 p.m. 

_ J 
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Networking Lounge 

The Hub's central location 
makes it a perfect meet-up 
plac« to conned with new 
friends and - otd colleagues 




Professional Development 

Prepare to la^d you* next Job 
promotion with expert coactung 
One-on-one services include 
media training, resume reviews, 
and mock interviews, 


Expo Hall Education 

Quick Hit sessions will 
be held in The Hub on 
Monday and Tuesday. 


Stop by 

The Hub 

in the center of the Expo 
Hall where I AC P will be 
showcasing many of its 
member benefits. 
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Photo Ops 

Capture sdfhe g real photos 
and memories ot your time 
at the conference 
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Action Centers 
Get irwolved end 
take action at the 
Legislative Action 
Center and One Mind 
Campaign Center 
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Election of Officers 

The candidates for IACP Fourth Vice 
President are Director Frederick Harran, 
Bensalem Township, Pennsylvania, Police 
Department; Chief Dwight Henninger, 

Vail, Colorado, Police Department; and 
Chief Christopher Wagner, Denville, New 
Jersey, Police Department. The candidate 
for IACP Vice President-Treasurer is Chief 
Ken Walker, City of West University Place, 
Texas. Voting will take place from 8:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. on Monday, October 23, in the 
Broad Street Atrium on the 100 Level of 
the Pennsylvania Convention Center. 

Candidates for 2018 Office 

Any active IACP member who is plan¬ 
ning to run for office at the IACP 2018 
Annual Conference and Exposition in 
Orlando, Florida, will have the opportunity 
to announce his or her candidacy at the 
conclusion of this years General Assembly 
on Monday, October 23, at 10:00 a.m.- 
11:30 a.m., in the Terrace Ballroom at the 
convention center. 

The Exposition Hall 

The IACP 2017 Exposition Flail features 
more than 600 companies showcasing 
solutions for a safer society. With so much 
to see and do, developing an Expo Hall 
plan is important. The following steps 
can help you make the most of the time 
available: 

» Build your own personalized 
schedule to help you navigate the 
conference by adding events and 
exhibitors to "My Schedule" using the 
IACP 2017 Conference App. 

» Use the Notes function in the IACP 
2017 App to take notes on products 
and services of interest. 

» Mark the spot where you stopped 
on your map if you leave the 
Exposition Hall before completing 
the circuit, so you will know where 
to start again. 

» Allow the exhibitors to scan your 
conference badge for their lead 
retrieval database, which will ex¬ 
pedite information gathering at 
the booths. 

» Make the most of your face-to-face 
meetings. Discuss your needs with 
the exhibitors; if they cannot help 
you, they may be able to direct you 
to those individuals who can. 

» Schedule a demonstration or arrange 
for a bid to evaluate products back 
home. 

» Allow time to discover new products 
and services at exhibits that are not 
on your list of must-see exhibitors. 


The Hub 

Head to the center of the 
Expo Hall and stop by The Hub. 
There, IACP will be showcasing many of 
its member benefits; you can pick up IACP 
resources or take part in one-on-one pro¬ 
fessional development opportunities. Visit 
the IACP conference website for informa¬ 
tion on professional photographs and 
financial planning, as well as how to sign 
up for media training, mock interviews, 
resume review, and mentoring for new 
police executives. 

After the Conference 

You will receive an immense amount 
of information at the conference through 
education sessions, meetings, and exhibitor 


Before you leave Philadelphia, you 

can also register and book your 
housing for the 2018 conference 
in Orlando, Florida. Secure your 
space and plan to build on what you 
gained at IACP 2017. Register and 
book your hotel at Booth #1437 in 
this year's Expo Hall. 

__ J 


demonstrations. You can use the confer¬ 
ence app to take notes throughout the 
conference. When you return home, use 
your notes to follow up with exhibitors and 
review and pass along the information you 
received in the education sessions. 

Throughout the conference, you will 
also have the ability to download handouts 
and IACP publications and bring those 
home with you. These resources will be 
valuable references to you in your day-to- 
day activities in the coming year. 


lACPtv in Philadelphia 

Keep up with the conference news 
through IACPtv streamed in selected 
hotels, throughout the convention 
center, and on the IACP YouTube 
channel. IACPtv will include 
coverage of daily behind-the-scenes 
interviews, conference events, and 
reactions to the day from conference 
attendees. 

__ J 
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In Conjunction with the IACP's 124 th Annual Conference and Exposition 


Join us on Saturday, October 21, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, as we celebrate the IACP 
Foundation’s vision, that traumatically injured law 
enforcement officers will never feel abandoned, 
and honor the finalists for the 2017 lACP/Target 
Police Officer of the Year Award, which recognizes 
outstanding achievement in professional policing 
across the globe. 

Corporate sponsorships and tickets are now 
available at www.thelACP.org/Foundation 


The IACP Foundation is a not for profit 501(c)(3) organization established to solicit, 
receive, administer, and expend funds for law enforcement related charitable and 
educational purposed. Donations may be tax deductive, please check with your 
persona tax advisor. Federal Tax ID # 54-1576762. 
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Honoring the IACP/Target 
Police Officer of the Year 


HERO SPONSOR: 

© 

TARGET® 
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AXON 
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LOCKHEED M A R f I H 

PREMIERE SPONSOR: 
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OnStar 

Blauer Manufacturing, Inc. 

For more information contact: 

Casey Shellenberger 
800.843.4227 x340 
Shellenberger@theiacp.org 
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EXHIBITOR LIST 


Current as of September 20,2017 


KEY 
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ADVERTISER 


5.11 

247 Security, Patrol Witness 



Se'-S'Urltfp Sya-Ce-nrtH 


2313 

3262 


3SI Security Systems 

See our ad on page 59. 

3436 

4LE0s, LLC 

1462 

911 Circuits 

3754 

911 Signal Technology Inc. 

2158 

Aardvark 

1858 

Accident Support Services International Ltd. 

2110 

See our ad on pages 22-25. 

Ace Technology Partners 

1905 

Action Target 

1317 

neryon 

tabs 


Aery on Labs Inc. 

See our ad on page 777. 

1415 

Aftermath Services LLC 

1543 

Agency360 LLC 

1457 

Agent Video Intelligence 

3455 

Airborne Law Enforcement Association 

3713 

Airbus Helicopters 

2849 

Aker International, Inc. 

3804 

Aladtec, Inc. 

2862 

Ala star 

3559 

Alcohol Countermeasure Systems Corp. 

1648 

ALEN, Inc. 

2162 

All Traffic Solutions 

2657 

Allied Universal Security 

1652 

Amchar Wholesale, Inc. 

1229 

American Aluminum Accessories, Inc. 

2163 

American Innotek 

3508 

American 

Military 

AMU University 


American Military University 

See our ad on page 21. 

1625 

American Police Beat 

3164 

American Technology Network Corporation 

1552 

American Traffic Solutions, Inc. 

3705 

AMTEC Less-Lethal Systems 

4037 

Amtrak Emergency Management and 

Corporate Security 

1160 

Angel Armor 

3159 

Animal Legal Defense Fund - Criminal 

Justice Program 

3152 

Anti-Defamation League 

1211 

Apex Mobile 

1459 

Appriss Inc. 

1816 


Archer Custom Designs LLC 




Architects Design Group 


Architects Design Group, Inc. (ADG) 
See our ad on page 79. 

Argos Security by Datum 
Armor Express 
Armored Group, LLC 
Art Design Group 
ASIS International 
ASP, Inc. 

AT&T 

Atola Technology 
ATS Armor 
Avery Dennison 
Avid Technology 
Awards and More 
Axis Communications 
Axon 
B&WTek 
BAE Systems 
Bates Footwear 
BBI Detection 


Textron Aviation 

Bell Helicopter-Textron, Inc. 

See our ad on page 39 
Beretta USA Corp. 

Beyer Fleet, LLC 
Beyond This Day 
BioCorRx, Inc. 

Biometrics4ALL, Inc. 

Bio-One 

BlackBag Technologies 
BlackBerry Corporation 
BLAC-RAC Manufacturing, Inc. 

Blauer Manufacturing Co. 

Blue Courage 

BMS/Data911 

BMW Motorrad USA 

Bode Cellmark Forensics /Flashback Data 

BodyWorn by Utility Inc. 

Boston Leather, Inc. 
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Brinkley Sargent Wiginton Architects 

See our ad on page 55. 

Brite Computers 
Broco Rankin 


Brodin Studios, Inc. 
Brother Mobile Solutions 


1207 

Bureau of ATF 

919 


Business Watch International 

1641 


C&A Associates, Inc. 

3059 

3038 

CalAmp&LoJack 

1326 

CALEA 

1754 

1324 

See our ad on page 43. 


2136 

Caliber Public Safety 

901 

4001 

California University of Pennsylvania 

2164 

3869 

Callyo 

2941 

1756 

Canon U.S.A., Inc. 

2557 

CAPERS 

2001 

2154 

Cardiac Science 

3354 

2149,2437 

1562 

Carey's Small Arms Range Ventilation 

2053 

CARFAX 

1338 

1004 

4372 

2140 

Carlson Software 

3349 

Carson Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

3565 

1804 

3519 

2825 

2257 

CDW-G 

2514 

CEIAUSA 

1349 

Cellebrite Inc. 

1759 

Center for Homeland Defense & Security 

1655 

3959 

4025 

Center for Law Enforcement Technology, 

1556 

Training & Research 

Centinel Shield 

4137 

1563 

Century Arms 

1215 


Champion Athletic Wear 

4374 


Chemlmage Sensor Systems 

1862 


Choice SportsCards 

3051 

2601 

CIMA LTCI Corporation 

1954 


CineMassive Displays LLC 

1906 

1300 

Clark Nexsen 

1855 

4153 

CMI, Inc. 

3412 

3459 

Coban Technologies, Inc. 

2837 

2901 

Code 3, Inc. 

2319 

2106 

CODY Systems 

2213 

1048 

Cognitec Systems 

2363 

3970 

Coins for Anything 

2039 

1539 

Collective Data 

1449 

3966 

Columbia Southern University 

3701 

3525 

Combat Medical 

1712 

4126 

Combined Systems, Inc. 

1314 

3225 

Command Concepts 

1537 

3739 

Complete Paperless Solutions 

909 

1662 

Computer Information Systems, Inc. 

1601 

3537 

Concerns of Police Survivors 

1241 

3409 

Condor Outdoor Products, Inc. 

1642 


Converus Inc. 

3729 


Corona Solutions 

1810 


Cradlepoint 

1548 


Crescent Sock Co./0mni-Wool Tactical Sock 

1760 

2128 

CrimeCenter Software 

3107 

3448 

See our ad on page 54. 

Crossmatch 

2401 

3971 

CryWolf/Public Safety Corp. 

2015 

1959 

CTECH Manufacturing 

2719 

2761 

Cummins Allison 

3406 
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Cyrun 2011 

D.A.R.E. America 2005 

DeBourgh Mfg. Co. 3658 

Defense Logistic Agency 3840 

Dell Inc. 2859 

Derive Efficiency 3506 

DeSantis Gunhide 1213 

Destination Zero 2043 

See our ad on page 88. 

DetectaChem LLC 1558 


ft Dewberry 


FBINAA 1812 

FCA Law Enforcement 2249 

Federal Law Enforcement Training 2261 

Accreditation Board 

Federal Law Enforcement Training Centers 4020 

Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration 961 

Federal Protective Service 1659 

Federal Resources 2462 

Federal Signal 2225 

Federal Trade Commission 3660 

FGM Architects 1308 


Field Forensics, Inc. 

3760 

Fight Crime: Invest in Kids 

1707 

Fire Door Solutions 

1365 

Firelce Solutions, LLC 

3921 

FirstNet 

2858 

FLIR Systems 

4009 

Flying Cross 

2949 

Force LMS 

4148 

Ford Motor Company 

4248 

Forensic Technology, Inc. 

1008 

Fox Tactical 

3053 


Dewberry Architects Inc. 3655 

See our ad on page 111. 

DHS Office for Bombing Prevention 955 

DHS Science and Technology Directorate 1656 

Digital Ally, Inc. 2613 

Diplomatic Security Service 1401 

Discussions Matter 963 

DIT Defence & Security Organisation 1309 

See our ad on page 51. 

Dixie State University 1763 

DLR Group 1148 

DME Forensics 1461 

DoD Domestic Preparedness Support Initiative 3836 

Doron Precision Systems, Inc. 1719 

Drug Enforcement Administration 3437 

DT Research 1710 

Dummies Unlimited, Inc. 3601 

EagleView 3862 

Ear Phone Connection, Inc. 3311 

ecoATM, LLC 1765 

Edge Tactical Eyewear 3814 

Edicia 3000 

EDI-USA 3253 

Eight EVP LLC 4117 

Eiseman-Ludmar Co., Inc. 2413 

Ekin Technology 3925 

Elan City 2718 

Elbeco, Inc. 2743 

Eleven 10 4063 

ELTA North America 1150 

Emblem Authority 1149 

Emergent BioSolutions 3659 

EMS Technology Solutions 1715 

Enhanced Vision Technologies, LLC 2425 

Entenmann-Rovin Company 3825 

Enterprise Data Solutions, Inc. 3363 

Equature 4143 

ESGR (Employer Support of the Guard and Reserve) 1952 
Esri 2801 

European American Armory 4149 

Everbridge 2501 

EVIDENT 1748 

Extra Duty Solutions 3657 

FAAC Incorporated 1101 

FaceFirst, Inc. 4243 

Fair and Impartial Policing, LLC 3562 

Farber Specialty Vehicles 3237 

FARO Technologies 1901 

FBI 3119 

FBI-LEEDA 2063 

See our ad on page 11. 
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Junior Officer Badge Stickers 
Safety Message Stickers 
Star Shaped Badge Stickers 

Visit Our Website at: 

www.PoliceStickers.com 

Phone: 503-892-1555 Email: sales#policestickers.com 
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Franklin Covey Co. 

1700 

Fraser Optics LLC 

1061 

Frontline Communications 

1037 

Fujitsu America, Inc. 

2663 

Galls 

3619 

General Dynamics 

2913 



General Motors 

1325 

See our ad on page 27. 


Genetec 

3101 

Genlantis 

3551 

See our ad on page 9. 


Gerber Legendary Blades 

1051 

GETAC 

4219 

GH Armor Systems 

2025 

Glock, Inc. 

3801 

Go Rhino Public Safety 

3401 

Golight, Inc. 

3928 

Guangzhou Yakeda Outdoors Travel 

2530 

Products Co. Ltd. 


Guardian Tracking 

1557 

Gunbusters, LLC 

1201 

H&H Medical Corporation 

2058 

Haix North America Inc. 

3453 


Hallowell 

1353 

Hardened Arms LLC 

1152 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

3337 

See our ad on page 63. 


Harris Corporation 

2201 

Haven Gear 

965 

Havis, Inc. 

3013 

Hawk Analytics 

2759 

HeartMath, Institute of 

4124 

Heckler & Koch 

1225 

Helinet Technologies 

2563 

Hero's Pride 

3758 

Heuresis 

2528 

Hewlett Packard Enterprise 

3352,4081 

Hexagon Safety & Infrastructure 

1837 

HG2 Emergency Automotive Lighting 

3261 

High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas 

1716 

HighCom Security, Inc. 

949 

Hikvision USA Inc. 

3554 

Hitachi 

3149 

Holmans USA LLC 

957 

Hope Uniform and Security Products 

1464 

Horace Small 

3025 

HTCIA 

1002 

Human Technologies 

3919 

HunchLab byAzavea 

1351 

Hunt Public Safety 

1565 

Hurst Jaws of Life 

3943 


Hutchinson Industries 1254 

IACP,The Hub 2525 

IACP 2018- Orlando 1437 



IACP Net 2108 

See our ad on page 115. 

IAPRO 


lAPro + BlueTeam 1443 

See our ad on page 5 

IBM 3001 

Ideal Innovations, Inc. 1660 

Identicard 2265 

IMPACT 2903 

InCadence Strategic Solutions 3752 

Infinity Helicopter Leasing 4208 

Information Builders 1636 

Innocorp, Ltd. 1701 

iN PUT-ACE 3361 

Institute for Law Enforcement Administration 1806 

Institute of Police Technology & Management 1814 

Institute of Scrap Recycling Industries, Inc. (ISR 2360 

Intapol Industries, Inc. 3465 

Integrated Biometrics 4018 


ZERO 


COLLABORATING TO ADVANCE 
OFFICER SAFETY AND WELLNESS 


' Bp; 


^ORIAL^ 



For more information, or to submit your program: www.DestinationZero.org 


AWARD CATEGORIES 

General Officer Safety 
Officer Traffic Safety 
Officer Wellness 
Comprehensive Safety 

Visit us at Booth #2403 at 
the IACP Conference on 
Oct. 21-24 in Philadelphia to 
learn how you can keep 
your officers safe. 

VALOR 
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Intellicheck 

1953 

Intelligence Project/SPLC 

1541 

International Armored Group US 

3607 

International Association of Crime Analysts 

3449 

International Association of Law Enforcement 

3148 

Intelligence Analysts 

International Public Mgmt. Assn, for 

2007 

Human Resources 

Infime Solutions, Inc. 

3428 

Intoximeters 

3549 

Intrensic 

3548 

Iron Mountain 

4173 

JAMAR Technologies, Inc. 

2407 

See our ad on page 29. 

Jostens, Inc. 

3564 

Justice Technology Information Center 

1507 

K9 Storm, Inc. 

1312 

KelTech Tactical Concealments 

3558 

Key Tracer Systems | Real Time Networks 

2057 

Kopis Mobile 

1157 

Kronos 

3007 

Kropp Holdings Inc. 

4150 

Kustom Signals, Inc. 

2918 

L3 - D.P. Associates 

2359 

L-3 Mobile-Vision 

2549,3887 

Laser Shot 

1749 

Laser Technology, Inc. 

3419 

See our ad on page 30. 


Law Enforcement Exploring 

3462 

Livengrin Foundation 

1065 

Law Enforcement GPO 

3407 

Logistic Systems, Inc. 

2100 

LDV, Inc. 

3637 

Louroe Electronics 

4167 

LeadsOnline 

2124 

LRAD Corporation 

2763 

Learning House, Inc., The 

1853 

LSC Destruction 

1708 

LEDLights 

4041 

Lund Industries, Inc. 

3828 

LEFTA Systems 

2524 

Mace Tactical Solutions 

3355 

Leica Geosystems 

1638 

MAG Aerospace 

2500 

LEID Products 

4266 

Mag Instrument 

2037 

Lenco Armored Vehicles 

2543 

Magnet Forensics 

2362 

LensPen 

1155 

Mako Group, The 

4058 

EL5HE 

Advancing License Plate Recognition 


Mantis Training Systems 

1758 


Mark43 

2809 


Marlow White 

4128 

Leonardo/ELSAG 

1937 

Matthews Environmental Solutions 

1807 

See our ad on page 45. 


MedalcraftMint 

1664 

Lexipol, LLC 

1609 

Meggitt Training Systems, Inc. 

1909 

LexisNexis 

1425 

Mental Health First Aid USA 

1262 

|0 LexisNexis 1 


Metlang 

2504 

Coplogjc^ Solutions 

Metro Technology Services, Inc. 

4268 

LexisNexis Risk Solutions 

1419 

MHS Inc. 

4154 

See our ad on page 123. 


See our ad on page 74. 


Liberty University Helms School of Government 3662 

Michigan State University, School of 
Criminal Justice 

1310 

Lifeloc Technologies, Inc. 

1717 

Microception, Inc. 

2765 

Lincora Group 

3937 

Microflex/Ansell 

3763 

LION 

1706 

Microsoft 

2125,3875 

Live Earth 

4038 

Milestone Systems 

3414 



Dragon® Law Enforcement 
Speech Recognition Solution 

Spend less time on incident reports, 
more time on patrol. 


- Create incident reports 

3x faster by using your voice 

- Make the RMS easier 
to use with speech 

- Conduct license plate 

lookups by voice 

- Stay heads-up 

and situationally aware on patrol 


See a demo at IACP 2017, Booth #1661 

Contact us at 1 (866) 748-9536 
www.nuance.com/go/dragonDLE 
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Milforce Equipment Company Limited 

2059 

MILO Range Training Systems 

1737 

Mistral Security, Inc. 

2937 

Mobile PC Manager 

1452 

MobilePD 

3501 

MobileView 

1137 

Mobileye 

3663 

MorphoTrust USA 

1252 


Q MOTOROLA 


Motorola 3037 

See our ad on page 67. 


Mountain Uniforms 1053 

MPH Industries, Inc. 3400 

MT2, LLC (Metals Treatment Technologies) 2055 

See our ad on page 79. 

Mutualink, Inc. 3258 

MWL Architects 2510 

National Association of School Resource Officers 3460 

National Domestic Preparedness Consortium (NDPC) 3456 

National Insurance Crime Bureau 3063 

National Law Enforcement Officers Memorial Fund 1064 

See our ads on pages 14 and 88. 

National Public Safety Information Bureau 1704 


National Sheriffs' Association (NSA) 

1657 

National Shooting Sports Foundation 

1205 

National Tactical Officers Association 

3162 

National White Collar Crime Center 

2112 

NC4 

1801 

NCTC 

2621 

NDI Recognition Systems 

3613 

See our ad on page 117. 


Neology 

4160 

See our ad on page 90. 


NETGEAR 

2052 

Nextdoor 

3750 



Visit www.reevesnamebadges.com or following day! 


View fine illustrations and descriptions of each of our nine namebadge 
models and our unique slide-on attachments for rank, service, title and more! 
Call 1-800-452-1161 for the friendly support of our Laurie, Sam or Sandra 
with your questions or with your order entry be it on phone or online. 


QPIPS 

TECHNOLOGY 

DETECTION INNOVATION 

is Back! 

In PIPS Technology, a ne©i _cum; hr 1 business, 

our mission is to provide the best recognition 
systems, solutions, and service to our customers. 



Visit our booth #4160 to learn more 


IACP®i~ 

inVI JLmCM Philadelphia 

International Association of Chiefs of Police PENNSYLVANIA 


NICE 

NICE 3443 

Niche Technology Inc. 3425 

Nightstick 1800 

Nitecore Store 1052 

NMSLabs 1128 

Nomad GCS/JPS Interop/Rhodium 2749 

North American Rescue, LLC 4169 

Northeastern State University 3359 


Norwich University Leadership & Change Institute 2159 


NUANCE 

Nuance Communications 1661 

See our ad on page 89. 

Numerica Corporation 3552 

Off Duty Blue 1161 

Off Duty Management 2429 

OfferUp Inc. 1124 

Office of Justice Programs, USD0J 1615 

0HD, LLLP 3808 

Omnigo Software 1163 

One Beat CPR + AED 1248 

OnSolve 3163 

Operative Experience, Inc. 1551 

OPS Public Safety 4159 

See our ad on page 41. 

Optotraffic LLC 4115 

Otis Technology 1000 

OTTO 3341 

Outdoor Outfits 3440 

oVio Technologies, Inc. 3967 

Oxygen Forensics 1961 

PAC Peformance Advantage Company 3924 

Pace Scheduler 1050 


Panasonic 


Panasonic Evidence Capture Solutions 4125 

See our ad on page 17. 

Panasonic Mobility Solutions 3113 

Pannin Technologies LLC 3219 

Patriot 3 3424 

Patrol PC 2143 

Paul Conway LE 4152 

Peacekeeper International 3700 

Peak Beam Systems, Inc. 2156 

Peerless Handcuff Company 3309 

Pelican Products 3410 

Penco Products 3653 
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Pennsylvania State University 

1653 

PepperBall 

1025 

PerSys Medical 

3810 

PH&S Products 

4158 

Phalanx Defense Systems 

1301 

Physio-Control 

3759 

Pi Variables, Inc. 

3249 

Pilatus Business Aircraft Ltd. 

2000 

Pix4D 

3858 

Planlt Police - Scheduling 

3461 

PMAM Corporation 

1728 

Pneumatic Launching Systems 

1154 

POF-USA 

1260 

Point Blank Enterprises, Inc. 

3715 

Point Emblems 

2102 

Police and Security News 

2009 

Police Executive Research Forum 

3725 

Police Facility Design Group 

3150 

Police Foundation 

2004 

Police Magazine 

3313 

PoliceBikeStore.com 

3748 

PoliceOne.com 

1448 

Porter Lee Corporation 

1463 

Positive Promotions 

3561 

POSS byVCS 

2114 

Potomac River Group 

3158 

PowerDMS 

1738 

PowerFlare 

3707 

Powermoon Enterprises Ltd 

1049 

PowerTac FlashLight 

1304 

PredPol 

3861 

Premier Body Armor, LLC 

2217 

Primus 

1564 


Priority^ 

Dispatch^ 

Priority Dispatch Corp. 2137 

See our ad on page 44. 

Pro-gard Products 3819 



Project Lifesaver International 

See our ad on page 117. 

3648 

ProPhoenix Corporation 

4029 

PRO-VISION Video Systems 

1736 

Purdue Pharma, L.P. 

1607 

PureForge 

3664 

Quantum Corporation 

945 

QuikClot 

3661 

Rally Point Tactical 

1054 

RAM Mounts 

3824 

Rave Mobile Safety 

1649 

Ray Allen Manufacturing 

4059 


Raybestos Brakes/Brake Parts Inc. 4062 

Rayzone Group Ltd. 1910 

RECONYX, Inc. 3930 

Red The Uniform Tailor 1011 

Redflex Traffic Systems 1407 

RedMan Training Gear 3560 



Redstone Architects, Inc. 2104 

See our ad on page 68. 

Relias Learning 1752 

RELM Wireless Corporation 2507 

Requordit 1056 

Rescue Essentials 1363 


TRAINING 

BENEFITS 


Response Technologies, Ltd. 

3036 

Reveal Media USA Inc. 

3949 

Ring 

4238 

Ring Power Corporation 

4237 

Rite in the Rain 

1965 

Robotronics 

1156 

Rock River Arms Inc. 

1264 

Rockland Custom Cabinets 

3843 

RU2 Systems, Inc. 

1949 

RuggON Corporation 

3960 

Rust Belt Industries 

1963 


Immersive training 
Increase situational awareness 
Higlily roaNaiic scenarios 
Induce real physical stress 



Stop lay WIra's booth at #1617 idling IACJ 1 201 f 
for a chance 1o win a V-300™ for you department. 

REGISTER IN ADVANCE 

Visit: virtra.com/IACP20t7* 



J| VirTra 

U-3001 
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Safariland Group, The 

1515 

Stanard & Associates, Inc. 

1705 

SAFETY- 


Star Signal Vehicle Products 

2256 

VISION 


Stearns Flotation 

Steck Manufacturing Co. 

2356 

3711 

Safety Vision LLC 

2959 

Stevenson University 

1818 

See our ad on page 28. 


See our ad on page 106. 


Salient Sciences 

3357 

STI-C0 Industries, Inc. 

3154 

Saltus Technologies 

3315 

Stone Security 

1811 

Samsung 

3513 

Stop Rubbernecking 

2049 

Santa Cruz Gunlocks LLC 

3553 

Stop Stick, Ltd. 

2643 

Savage Range Systems Inc. 

1465 

Streamlight, Inc. 

1237 

SceneDoc 

3160 

Strong Leather Co. 

3301 

Schedule Express by Informer Systems 

1713 

StrongSuit 

3452 



Summit Bodyworks 

3849 

ScheduleAnywhere* 


Sun Badge Company 

3829 

' 


Sunflower Systems 

3762 

ScheduleAnywhere 

1560 

Super Seer Corporation 

2029 

See our ad on page 5. 


Superion, LLC 

2513 

Schrader Group Architecture, LLC 

2263 

Survival Armor, Inc. 

2148 


Sciens Consulting 
Secured Communications, LLC 
SecureWatch24, LLC 
See our ad on page 69. 

Security Lines US 
Senken Group Co., Ltd. 

Serim Research 

Setina Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

ShangHai UniStrong Science & Technology Co., 

Shotstop Ballistics, LLC 

Sierra Wireless 

SIG SAUER 

Simunition 

#SIRCHIG 

Command Every Scene" 

Sirchie 

See our ad on page 47. 


3649 

2521 

1724 

1549 
2618 
951 
3625 
Ltd. 2519 
1153 
4114 
813 
1209 


1725 



SymbolArts, Inc. 

See our ad on page 87. 

T2 Systems 
Tactical Electronics 
TBL Systems, Inc. 

Team Wendy 
Tecton Architects PC 
Tele-Lite, Inc. 

TEMS Solutions, LLC 

Texas A&M Engineering Extension Service 
TG3 Electronics, Inc. 

Thermo Fisher Scientific 

Thomson Reuters 


1545 

3061 

2062 

1001 

3463 

1808 

1948 

1250 

1055 

3348 

2415 

2113 


Skidcar System Inc. 

3761 

See our ad on page 2. 

9 


Ti Training Corp. 


Tiffin Metal Products 

SMITH & WARREN 


Timberland PRO 

fluiH PfilA Cmt. Wrih ItMh. 


TlmeClock Plus 

Smith & Warren 

3709 

tip411 

See our ad on page 70. 

Smith & Wesson 

1107 

Tomar Electronics, Inc. 

Top Ten Regalia 

See our ad on page 57. 


Total Recall Corp. 

SouthComm Law Enforcement Media 

2409 

See our ad on page 3. 




ISpr 


rrcvcK or 



Southern Police Institute 

1709 

Track Star International, Inc. 

See our ad on page 49. 


See our ad on page 102. 

Southern Software Inc. 

2907 

Tracker Products 

SpaceSaver 

3800 

Traffic Logix/Blue Line/VOXX 

Sparta Promotions 

3408 

Transcend Information 

Spartan Armor Systems 

3555 

Transportation Security Administration 

SpeakWrite 

3404 

TriTech Software Systems 

Spiewak 

3413 

Troy Industries 

Sprint 

SST (ShotSpotter) 

1849 

Truckvault, Inc. 

1113 

TRU-SPEC byAtlanco 

Stalker Radar 

3837 

Tuffy Security Products 

See our ad on page 33. 


Turning Point Justice 


1825 

3329 

1143 

3065 

1629 

4119 

1637 

1501 


3458 

3049 

1017 

1060 

4273 

2117 

905 

3812 

3207 

3756 

1453 


tyler 

*^p***tia m ih» r-*^- 


Tyler Technologies 2101 

See our ad on page 124. 

U.S. Armor Corp. 4136 

U.S. Customs and Border Protection 3213 

U.S. Department of Justice, Asset Forfeiture 3536 

and Money Laundering Section 

U.S. Department of State - Bureau of Consular Affairs 953 

U.S. Department of State - Int'l Narcotics 
& Law Enforcement 2358 

U.S. Immigration & Customs Enforcement 4259 

U.S. Marshals Gang Enforcement 3871 

U.S. Postal Inspection Service 2259 

U. S. Secret Service 4267 

Uber Technologies, Inc. 4036 

Ultra Electronics - USSI 2364 

United Public Safety 2157 

University of Oklahoma - College of Liberal Studies 3860 
Upper Iowa University 2065 

US Fleet Tracking 2427 

USDOJ-COPS 1162 

V. H. Blackinton 3305 

Veritone Government 3507 

Versaterm, Inc. 3325 


\ 


/ 

^ Vigilant 


i □ L U T I □ N S 


Vigilant Solutions 

See our ad on page 19. 

VirTra 

See our ad on page 91. 
Visiontron Corp. 

Visual Labs 
Volcanic Bikes 
Walden University 
See our ad on page 53. 
Waldorf University 
WANCO, Inc. 

Warson Group, Inc. 
Wasabi Technologies, Inc. 


1336,1337 

1817 

3563 

3652 

3859 

2619 

1605 

1357 

1711 

2152 




WatchGuard Video 

2237 

See our ad on pages 34-35. 


Water-Jel Technologies 

3958 

Wendell's Mint 

3654 

Whel^N 


Ml TRUSTED TO PERFORM™ 


Whelen Engineering Co. Inc. 

3809 

See our ad on page 73. 


Will-Burt 

3737 

Wireless CCTV LLC 

913 

Wrap Technologies, Inc. 

1561 

XI 

1063 

Xtreme Green Electric Vehicles Inc. 

1125 

You Have Options Program 

1809 

ZetX, Inc. 

2048 

Z0LL Medical Corporation 

3454 
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Law Enforcement 

Benchmarking Performance Analytics 


Advance your policing. 


Improve your 
agency's metrics and 
advance policing. 


Sign up for FREE at www.thelACP.org/benchmarking, 

and the IACP and IACP Net's Law Enforcement Benchmarking 
and Performance Analytics tool will show you where your 
department stands among its peers. 


immediately query and visualize the results from search criteria 
you set in our secure, online format. Benchmarking helps you: 

Improve agency performance 
Gain support from stakeholders 
• Make efficient decisions 


v 


Manage change 

Use your data ro see how 
your agency compares ro 
s imilar agencies. 







# * 

» Ifc ■ 

Be rcl-nu 

^.>■ 4 . sw^rm 

Jilt* M 



mt kfnrHrftpto Ip** Lfrct tift* 



« Professional easy-to-use 
interface 

• Customizable criteria for 
data entry and search^ 

- Immediate results 

- Data visualization and 
graphical data for 
pres* illations 

Your data in, 
better policing out 



Start today at 

thelACP.org/benchmarking 



flflPC till* VK 1 f«t w#s hi pportad by Cooperative ft^tMi^nr Number M 1 i 5 . K-WK-fcftM 

awarded by tbr QfFirr of Community Of k’fUj.-d Poficing 'trr^ry U.'i. r^p.uUm^nl 
>■ ■ ■ - — iri Justice. The opinkms uji'-Uirird herein are lime o< Ihr JuLhorisi jnd do not 

ti«euinly'.iBfuvs«|l nftir;*| pratJoPvt peHdn tftbi U.S. Liepatln’renl of Juntas Refenitcef to ipKlnc 

•rpmein, coimp l inw’^ or \hould nc* be ohnsKfrred an morale menl fry th* aiilhor^^pr Itw 

II.5. OfrpjiUlreiil of Ju ilk*. Roll wf lho ref-EFeiiL-es □reldlunlidliuissklJosujjpleiri^titdiM.usv'L^tc^ Ehr issues. 




























EXHIBITOR UPDATE 


The Police Chief keeps you on the cutting edge of law enforcement technology with monthly product announcements. Items about new or 
improved products are based on news releases supplied by manufacturers and distributors; IACP endorsement is in no way implied. 



Ballistic helmet 

Armor Express, Inc. offers the AMP-1 
TP by Germany's Busch PROtective. These 
ballistic helmets are now commercially 
available to law enforcement officers 
across the Americas (North, South, and 
Central America). The helmets bring first- 
rate protection to tactical law enforcement, 
anti-terror, and specialized police officers 
who may be exposed to close-quarter 
combat and increased risk of being shot 
within the head region. The helmet is 
constructed of a multilayered aramid 
composite, using a patented, unique 
production technique that creates elite bal¬ 
listic capabilities previously attainable only 
in titanium helmets. Weighing an average 
of 3.6 pounds, the helmet is designed to 
be capable of stopping ballistic threats as 
close as .78" from the edge and multiple 
shots on a small surface area. 

For more information visit Armor 
Express's booth at IACP 2017, #2136, 
or go online to www.armorexpress 
.com/busch. 


Radar speed displays with audible 
alerts 

All Traffic Solutions announces 
SmartZone for Schools, the first and only 
radar speed displays with audible alerts 
that sound when a vehicle traveling over 
a pre-programmed speed threshold limit 
passes the sign. Designed specifically 
for school zones, these signs give child 
pedestrians and bike riders the precious 
seconds they need to get to safety. The 
audible alerts and flashing beacons grab 
the attention of speeding drivers so 
they can immediately slow down before 
tragedy strikes. These web-enabled speed 
signs make it easier for school districts, 
municipalities, and law enforcement to 
optimize safety and protect students in 
school zones. 

For more information, visit All Traffic 
Solutions' booth at IACP 2017, # 2657, 
or go online to www.alltrafficsolutions 
.com/solutions/school-zone-safety. 


Enhancements to personnel 

management and training solution 

LexisNexis Coplogic Solutions 
recently made updates to its LexisNexis 
Law Enforcement Automated Personnel 
System user interface to make it easier 
for users to navigate and use. The solu¬ 
tion is designed to streamline field train¬ 
ing and employee training compliance. 
Enhancements include visual sort icons 
to quickly locate information; pop-up 
calendars on every date field; easy to 
locate hyperlinks; and text that is high¬ 
lighted as users hover their mouse over 
it. The night mode option is designed to 
increase officer safety at night, allowing 
a user to switch the entire application to 
a darkened screen to reduce eye strain 
and maintain night vision. 

For more information, visit Fexis 
Nexis Coplogic Solutions' booth at 
IACP 2017, #1419, or go online to 
www.lexisnexis.com/risk/FEAPS. 


Case management system 

CrimeCenter Software announces its 
one-of-a-kind case management system 
developed specifically for law enforce¬ 
ment officers to simplify and streamline 
information collected from investigations 
into easily accessible chunks of data. The 
software, designed by several former law 
enforcement officers, contains over 200 
standard reports that are customizable 
to fit the specific needs of any agency 
or police department. The CrimeCenter 
solution includes out-of-the-box, standard 
reports for incident response and reporting; 
investigation management; intelligence 
management; analytics and reporting; 
assignments management; use of force and 
officer-involved shooting management; 
crime scene management; lead manage¬ 
ment; and property and evidence. 

For more information, visit Crime 
Center's booth at IACP 2017, #3107, or 
go online to https://crimecenter.com. 
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Automated injury detection signal 

Sprint teamed up with Select Engi¬ 
neering Services (SES) to offer a device 
that signals first responders immediately 
when a law enforcement officer wearing 
an "officer down" vest is shot or stabbed. 
AID (Automated Injury Detection) 
is made specifically for law enforce¬ 
ment personnel and first responders. 

It sends an immediate call for help to 
other officers and medical personnel 
when an officer is attacked in the line of 
duty, transmitting an alert message that 
contains the officer's ID, the location of 
the attack shown on a map with GPS 
coordinates, the location of the injuries 
(front, back, upper chest, lower chest, 
upper back, lower back), and other medi¬ 
cal information such as blood type and 
allergies. The data are sent via the Sprint 
cellular network to all other designated 
officers on the network. The AID Sensor 
Panel inserts into the body armor without 
any modification. 

For more information, visit Sprint's 
booth at IACP 2017, #1849, or go 
online to www.sprint.com. 


Programs for conducted electricity 

weapons purchases 

Budgeting for TASER devices has 
meant a large capital expenditure every 
few years, making it tough for agencies to 
secure dollars with predictability. Axon 
now offers several programs that turn con¬ 
ducted electricity weapons and cartridge 
purchases into reliable budget line items. 
They include the TASER 60, allowing 
agencies to pay in regular installments 
for their devices over five years and get 
trade-in credit per device by upgrading to 
Smart Weapons; the Unlimited Cartridge 
Program, allowing agencies to get training 
and duty cartridges on a regular schedule 
for a low monthly fee; and the TASER 
Assurance Plan, allowing agencies to com¬ 
bine multi-year payment options, warran¬ 
ties, on-site spares, and device upgrades. 

For more information, visit 
Axons' booth at IACP 2017, #2825, 
or go online to www.axon.com/buy/ 
law-enforcement. 


Body-worn camera and app 

Transcend Information announces the 
DrivePro Body 30 body camera. Designed 
specifically for public safety professionals, 
the camera features a 12-hour battery life, 
IP67-rated dust and water resistance, and 
U.S. military-grade shock resistance. With 
a Sony high-sensitivity imaging sensor, an 
all-glass lens, automatic infrared illumina¬ 
tion, and six-axis image stabilization, the 
camera delivers clear, high-resolution 
images. Paired with the its Bluetooth 
low energy and Wi-Fi connectivity, the 
Transcend DrivePro Body App, designed 
exclusively for use with DrivePro Body 
cameras, gives users control over settings 
and images from their iOS or Android 
device. 

For more information, visit Tran¬ 
scend Information's booth at IACP 
2017, # 1060, or go online to www 
.transcend-info.com. 



Security drawer 

Tuffy Security Products announces 
the Model 335 Under Seat Security 
Drawer for 2011-up Ford Explorer SUV 
and 2013-up Ford Police Interceptor 
SUV models. The stealthy design fits 
beneath the driver or passenger front 
seats, completely out of sight from out¬ 
side the vehicle. The drawer requires 
no drilling of the floor pan to install, 
using the OEM seat mount points and 
bolts, requires just basic hand tools 
for installation, and does not interfere 
with the under-seat wiring harness. 

It features a lockable storage volume 
in excess of 200 cu. in., heavy-duty, 
16-gauge steel construction, and a 
pick-resistant 10-tumbler double-bitted 
lock. 

For more information, visit Tuffy 
Security Products' booth at IACP 
2017, #3756, or go online to www 
.pro.tuffyproducts.com. 
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ENROLLMENT 
IS OPEN NOW! 

IACP presents: 


Womens Leadership Institute 

Atlanta, Georgia Palm Beach County, Florida 

October 29 - November 3,2017 January 28 - February 2,2018 

San Antonio, Texas Beverly Hills, California 

February 25 - March 2,2018 April 15-20,2018 


The IACP proudly offers a leadership program, the Womens Leadership Institute (WLI). The WLI program is a five-day, 40-hour 
course, focused on the unique challenges facing women leaders in law enforcement. To develop current and future leaders, the 
curriculum focuses on enhancing the business, leadership, and personal effectiveness skills of female leaders. This interactive 
program uses senior women instructors and mentors from U. S. and Canadian law enforcement agencies and operates in 
an intensive experiential learning environment. It is open to female and male sworn and non-sworn personnel serving in 
supervisory positions and senior patrol officers aspiring to become supervisors. 


Institute Curriculum Focus Includes: 

> Individual Differences 
>■ Motivating Success 

> Leading Teams, Organizations, and Change 

> Crucial Conversations and Counseling 

> Strategic Planning for Your Career 

> Fair, Impartial, and Ethical Policing 

> Understanding Human Bias 

> Leadership and Wellness 

> Financial Management 

> Networking & Mentorship 


Graduates of the WLI will also receive a free one-year 
membership to the IACP. 

Classes begin on Sunday evening and conclude early 
afternoon on Friday. Tuition includes tuition fees and SELECT 
mandatory meals incorporated into the Institute. Early Bird 
Pricing Available. Register early and save. 

The training site and lodging for each location are negotiated 
by IACP. Lodging is negotiated based on per diem rates and 
will vary by city. 

Registration for this Institute can be accomplished at 
www.theiacp.org/WLL For more information or 
questions, please contact (800) THE-IACP, ext. 316 or 
WLITeam@theiacp.org. 


For information, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 





First-Line Leadership 


The IACP's First-Line Leadership in training is a 3-day training course open to current and aspiring, sworn 
and non-sworn professionals looking to serve in a supervisory role. The course is focused on providing law 
enforcement leaders with the tools to build and develop individual, organizational, and community goals. 
The course features interactive and engaging group discussions and scenarios taught by current and former 
law enforcement professionals. 


Open Enrollment Course 

Vail, Colorado 

November 13 - 15,2017 


Leadership in Police Organizations : 


Open Enrollment Courses 


Mississippi 

Gulfport Police Department 

Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 

April 16 - 20,2018 

May 14- 18,2018 

June 18 - 22,2018 


Illinois 

Buffalo Grove Police Department 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
February 12 - 16, 2018 
March 12-16,2018 
April 9 - 13,2018 


Florida 

Gainesville Police Department 
Leadership in Police Organizations SM (LPO) 
January 8-12,2018 
February 5-9,2018 
March 5-9,2018 


Texas 

City of Dallas 

Planning, Designing, and Constructing Police 
Facilities 

November 8-10,2017 


For more information or to register online for these classes, visit www.theiacp.org/training. 
If you have any questions, please contact LPOTeam@theiacp.org or (800) THE-IACP, ext. 214. 







NEW MEMBERS 



This posting of new member applications is published 
pursuant to the provisions of the IACP Constitution & Rules. 

If any active member in good standing objects to any applica¬ 
tion, written notice of the objection must be submitted to the 
executive director within 60 days of publication. The applica¬ 
tion in question shall then be submitted to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and shall require the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of that committee for admission of the applicant. 

The full membership listing can be found in the 
members-only area of the IACP website (www.theiacp.org). 

Contact information for all members can be found online 
in the members-only IACP Membership Directory. 


* Associate Members 

All other listings are active members. 


ALBANIA 

Tirana 

Kecka, llo, Chief of Staff, Albanian State Police 

ALGERIA 

Algiers 

Belkecir, Ghali, First Regional Commander Blida, Alge¬ 
rian National Gendarmerie 

Laldji, Mounir, Director of Public Security & Employment, 
Algerian National Gendarmerie 

Si Mehand, Mohand Said, Regional Inspector of Police, 
Algerian National Police/DGSN 

AUSTRALIA 

Darwin/NT 

Dole, Martin, A/Superintendent, Northern Territory 
Police Force 

BAHAMAS 

Nassau 

Bethel, Patrona, Chief Superintendent of Police, Royal 
Bahamas Police Force 

Darville, Karoldann, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Royal Bahamas Police Force 

*McKenzie, Claudette, Police Officer, Royal Bahamas 
Police Force 

Nixon, Darron, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Royal 
Bahamas Police Force 

Stuart, Laura, Assistant Superintendent, Royal Bahamas 
Police Force 

BELGIUM 

Melsbroek 

Verlaenen, Kris, Captain, Belgian Federal Police 

BRAZIL 

Curitiba 

Tavares, Marcia, Civil Chief of Police, Civil Police of 
Parana 

Recife/PE 

Lins Filho, Jose Durval, Delegado de Policia, Policia Civil 
De Pernambuco 


CAMBODIA 

Phnom Penh 

Heng, Visal, Lieutenant Colonel, Cambodia National 
Police 

CANADA 

Alberta 

Edmonton 

*White, Megan, Corporal, Canadian Forces National 
Investigation Service 

British Columbia 

Abbotsford 

Marisetti, Anuradha, Regional Deputy Commissioner, 
Correctional Service of Canada 

Vancouver 

*Anderson, Andrea M, Police Constable, Vancouver 
Police Dept 

Ontario 

Aurora 

*Lyon, Justin W, Provincial Constable, Ontario Provincial 
Police 

Cambridge 

*Green, Jeremy D, Constable, Waterloo Regional Police 
Service 

*Metcalfe, Scott E, Constable, Waterloo Regional Police 
Service 

Mapanee 

*Davis, Jamie R, Constable, Ontario Provincial Police 

Orillia 

Thomas, Sandra A, Chief Superintendent, Ontario 
Provincial Police 

*Tozser, Shauna L, Staff Sergeant, Ontario Provincial 
Police 

Ottawa 

Brown, Paul L, Superintendent, RCMP 

Toronto 

*Verspeeten, Bradley 0, Detective Constable, Toronto 
Police Service 

Waterloo 

*Belsher, Adam, CEO, Magnet Forensics 


COLOMBIA 

Bogota 

Porras Palacios, Clara Yanira, Teniente Coronel, Policia 
Nacional De Colombia 

EGYPT 

NasrCity 

Amera, Mohamed, Lieutenant Colonel, ACA-Egypt 

HONDURAS 

San Pedro Sula 

Murillo, Angel, Captain, Honduran National Police 

INDIA 

New Delhi 

Ambedkar, Pratibha, Superintendent of Police, National 
Investigation Agency 

ISRAEL 

Jerusalem 

*Gurfein, Bruce, Vice President Sales, Roadmetric Ltd 

KAZAKHSTAN 

Astana 

*Beskrovnaya, Yelena, Program Manager, US Dept of 
State INL 

KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 

Seoul 

Ko, Sang-Hyeob, Senior Inspector, Korean National 
Police Agency 

LITHUANIA 

Vilnius 

Debeikis, Liutauras, Inspector/Commissioner, Lithuania 
Criminal Police Bureau 

MAURITIUS 

Port Louis 

Dawonauth, Chetanandsingh, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, Mauritius Police Force 
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MOLDOVA, REPUBLIC OF 

Chisinau 

Cojuhari, Vladislav, Major/Deputy Chief, General Police 
Inspectorate 

MONTENEGRO 

Podgorica 

Jovanovic,Vukosav, Independent Police Inspector, 
Police Directorate of Montenegro 

NIGERIA 

Abuja 

Kingsley, Ijeoma Ugochukwu, Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force 

*Nsirim, Desire Deseye, Commissioner of Police Ret, 
Motion Shield Security Ltd 

Nwokeneme, Ezenwa, Chief Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force 

Sobanjo, Jehovason, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force 

Benin City 

Ayah, John Chimuama, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force 

Gwandu, Haliru A, Commissioner of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

Oyakhire, Margaret N, Superintendent of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

Calabar 

Ayinde, Adebola Hamzat, Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, Nigeria Police Force 

Ibadan 

Kolawole, Kafilat, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force 

Ihitta 

*0para, Charles, Lead on Security, Ogada Security 

Ikeja 

*Chukwuemeka, Osekwu, Sergeant, Nigeria Police 
Force 

*0kpor, Uyana Sunday, Sergeant, Nigeria Police Force 

*0labisi, Koyejo Rashidat, Sergeant, Nigeria Police 
Force 

*0sondu, Victoria Nwayika, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

Lekki 

*0dofin, Ibrahim S, President/CEO, Eleshin Security Ltd 

Obalende 

*Adebayo Adeniyi, Oluwagbenga, Police Officer, Nigeria 
Police Force 

*Ayibalaiyefa, Sel Baidi, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

*0ke, Moriselade Aduke, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

*0moruyi, Osarumen, Police Officer, Nigeria Police 
Force 

*0ni, Omowale Monsurat, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

*Onyeanuna, Emmanuel, Police Officer, Nigeria Police 
Force 

Sadik, Olatunde, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Nigeria Police Force 

*Umudjoro, Edward Owens, Police Officer, Nigeria 
Police Force 

Ogba 

*lriemi, Uareme Emmanuel, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

*0ladosu, Oladimeji Richard, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

PortHarcourt 

*Chukwuma, Uneke Alexander, Police Officer, Nigeria 
Police Force 


*Uchechukwu, Okereke, Special Adviser, Nigeria Delta 
Development Authority 

Shomolu 

*0lunlade, Abiola M, Inspector of Police, Nigeria Police 
Force 

Surulere 

*Agbaje-Azeez, Adeola, Inspector of Police, Nigeria 
Police Force 

PALESTINIAN TERRITORY, OCCUPIED 

Ramallah 

Almuti, Sami, Lieutenant Colonel, Preventive Security 
Organization 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Dhahran 

*AI-Hajri, Abdullah, Security Supervisor I, Saudi Aramco 
*AI-Mooreqi, Moneer, Security Shift Coordinator, Saudi 
Aramco 

*AI-Mutairi, Mishal, Security Shift Supervisor, Saudi 
Aramco 

*AI-Mutairi, Monahi, Security Shift Supervisor, Saudi 
Aramco 

Duba 

*Aleasswai, Ayman, Security Supervisor, Saudi Aramco 

SERBIA 

Belgrade 

Bojicic, Nemanja, Assistant Director of Police, Serbian 
National Police 

Malesic, Slobodan, Assistant Director of Police, Serbian 
National Police 

SLOVAKIA (SLOVAK REPUBLIC) 

Bratislava 

Mikulas, Tomas, Major, National Criminal Agency 

TAIWAN 

Taipei 

Wang, Cheng-Ho, Lieutenant Colonel, National Police 
Agency 

THAILAND 

Bangkok 

Thiammetha, Noppadol, Lieutenant Col/Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, Royal Thai Police Force 

TURKEY 

Ankara 

Ayasili, Murat, Fourth Grade Chief Superintendent, Turk¬ 
ish National Police 

UNITED STATES 

Alabama 

Greenville 

Loworn, Justin, Chief of Police, Greenville Police Dept 
Huntsville 

Brooks, Ken, Lieutenant, Huntsville Police Dept 
Bulluck, Marion, Captain, Madison Co Sheriffs Office 
McCarver, Dewayne, Captain, Huntsville Police Dept 
*Rasco, Jeanne, Attorney, Huntsville Police Dept 

Alaska 

Anchorage 

Fussey, Paul L, Lieutenant, Alaska State Troopers 
Fairbanks 

*Chiesa, Michael R, Special Investigator I, Alaska 
Alcohol & Marijuana Control Office 


Soldotna 

*Escott, Stace, Sergeant, Soldotna Police Dept 

Arizona 

Avondale 

*Finnell, Kensley, Police Officer, Avondale Police Dept 
Gilbert 

*Heussner, Roxie, Executive Director, Arizona Assn of 
Chiefs of Police 

Kearny 

Kenney, Wallace, Chief of Police, Kearny Police Dept 

Phoenix 

Brown, A Scott, Special Agent in Charge, US Dept of 
Homeland Security ICE HSI 
*Needles, James, Forensic Intelligence Strategy 
Manager-North America, Ultra Electronics Forensic 
Technology 

*Reeves, Steve D, Police Officer, Phoenix Police Dept 
Prescott 

*Parker, Mark S, Officer, Prescott Police Dept 
Snowflake 

*DeWitt, Alan, Senior Sergeant, Snowflake-Taylor Police 
Dept 

Tempe 

Boerbon, Vince, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
Hayes, Michael, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
John, Johnny, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
Montenegro, Josie, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
Peterson, James, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
Rapp, Kerby, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
Sorensen, Dane, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
Sweig, James, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 
Thompson, John, Lieutenant, Tempe Police Dept 

Tucson 

*Blute, Michael J, Trooper, Arizona Dept of Public Safety 
Doggett, Corey, Lieutenant, Tucson Police Dept 

Window Rock 

Harvey, Dempsey J, Captain, Navajo Police Dept 
Redhorse, Leonard, Lieutenant, Navajo Police Dept 
Arkansas 

Benton 

*Bennett, Jamar R, Sergeant, Benton Police Dept 
North Little Rock 

Francisco, Kim, Lieutenant, North Little Rock Police Dept 

Armed Forces Americas 
DPO 

Rivera, Miguel, Deputy Director, Drug Enforcement 
Administration 

Armed Forces Europe, Middle East 
APO 

*lsham, Christian, Counternarcotics Program Manager, 
US European Command JICTC/CN 

Armed Forces Pacific 
APO 

Garza, Erik, Master Sergeant, US Air Force Security 
Forces 

FPO 

Green, Johnnie C, Special Agent in Charge, Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service 

California 

Belmont 

*Alvarez, Anthony, Officer, Notre Dame De Namur Dept 
of Public Safety 

Burbank 

Raucci, John, Vice President, The Walt Disney Co 
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Camp Pendleton 

Battaglia, Todd M, Special Agent in Charge, Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service 

El Centro 

Garcia, Thomas, Lieutenant, Imperial Co Sheriffs Office 
Emeryville 

Dauer, Frederick, Lieutenant, Emeryville Police Dept 
Fairfield 

*Beck, Christopher J, Detective, Fairfield Police Dept 

Folsom 

*Bates, Andrew, Sergeant, Folsom Police Dept 

Glendale 

Carver, Danny, Lieutenant, Glendale Police Dept 
Goldman, Theresa, Commander, Glendale Police Dept 
Topadzhikyan, Tigran, Lieutenant, Glendale Police Dept 

Hanford 

Anderson, Karl, Captain, Hanford Police Dept 
Putnam, Dave, Assistant Sheriff, Kings Co Sheriffs Office 

Hercules 

*Vasquez, Joe, Sergeant, Hercules Police Dept 

Hopland 

Hobb, Steven, Chief of Police, Hopland Tribal Police Dept 
Irvine 

*Robles, Erin, Attorney II, Lexipol 
LosAlamitos 

Connolly, Sean, Captain, Los Alamitos Police Dept 

Los Angeles 

Bardon, Joshua, Lieutenant, Los Angeles Co Sheriffs 
Dept 

Choi, Dominic, Captain, Los Angeles Police Dept 
Gomez, Dan, Sergeant, Los Angeles Police Dept 
Roberts, Byron, Lieutenant, Los Angeles Police Dept 
*Siller, Jayson A, Police Officer 3, Los Angeles Police 
Dept 

Los Banos 

Merrill, Anthony, Chief, Refuge Law Enforcement Region 
8, US Fish & Wildlife Service 

Mountain View 

*Babinsky, Erin, Psychologist, Civitas 

Newport Beach 

*Spenser, David M, Police Officer, Newport Beach 
Police Dept 

Orange 

Rosauer, Eric, Captain, Orange Police Dept 
Oxnard 

Williams, Christopher, Commander, Oxnard Police Dept 

Palo Alto 

Maloney, Con, Lieutenant, Palo Alto Police Dept 
Reifschneider, James, Lieutenant, Palo Alto Police Dept 
Wagner, April, Lieutenant, Palo Alto Police Dept 

Parlier 

Garza, Jose V, Chief of Police, Parlier Police Dept 
Pleasanton 

Munayer, Maria, Lieutenant, Pleasanton Police Dept 
Riverside 

*Derouin, Jeffrey M, Police Officer, Riverside Police 
Dept 

Roseville 

Ragan, Sean, Special Agent in Charge, FBI 
Sacramento 

Costigan, Chris, Assistant Chief, California Hwy Patrol 
Davis, Kevin, Assistant Chief, California Hwy Patrol 
Epperson, James, Assistant Chief, California Hwy Patrol 
Falat, Esmeralda, Chief, California Hwy Patrol 
Hutchins, Michael, Lieutenant, Sacramento Police Dept 
Risley, David, Captain, Sacramento Police Dept 


Vasquez, Gail, Sergeant, Sacramento Co Sheriff's Office 
Williams, Helena, Captain, California Hwy Patrol 

San Bernardino 

Affrunti, Adam, Lieutenant, San Bernardino Police Dept 

San Diego 

*Hawkes, Christine, Psychologist, Naval Criminal Inves¬ 
tigative Service 

*Krout, William C, Police Officer II, San Diego Police 
Dept 

*Manupella, Anthony P, STAAT Pacific Security Special¬ 
ist, Naval Criminal Investigative Service 

San Francisco 

Ford, Steven A, Lieutenant, San Francisco Police Dept 
Jackson, Jennifer E, Lieutenant, San Francisco Police 
Dept 

Jaimerena, John P, Captain, San Francisco Police Dept 
Mannix, Ann, Commander, San Francisco Police Dept 
Mar, Gregory L, Captain, San Francisco Police Dept 
Moore, Milanda Z, Lieutenant, San Francisco Police 
Dept 

*Nussbaum, Dana, Psychologist, FRSN/WCPR &The 
Wright Institute 

Pengel, Molly A, Lieutenant, San Francisco Police Dept 
*Wagner, Ronnie M, Attorney, San Francisco Police 
Dept 

San Jose 

Durr, Robert, Captain, Santa Clara Co Sheriff's Office 
Ortiz, Aniceto, Captain, California Hwy Patrol 
Perez, Jorge, Lieutenant, Santa Clara Co District Attor¬ 
ney's Office 

Urena, Rich, Captain, Santa Clara Co Sheriff's Office 

Santa Ana 

Park, Jason, Captain, Orange Co Sheriff's Dept 
Peters, Michael, Chief of Police Services, Orange Co 
Sheriff's Dept 

Peterson, Robert, Assistant Sheriff, Orange Co Sheriff's 
Dept 

Santa Clara 

Fitting, Richard, Sergeant, Santa Clara Police Dept 
Gilbert, Brian, Captain, Santa Clara Police Dept 
Hosman, Gary, Sergeant, Santa Clara Police Dept 
Colorado 

Arvada 

*Curtice, David, Police Officer, Arvada Police Dept 
Bayfield 

*Abdella, Daniel, Sergeant, Bayfield Marshal's Office 

Fountain 

Coates, Tommy, Lieutenant, Fountain Police Dept 

Golden 

*Custer, Ryan, Sergeant, Golden Police Dept 

Loveland 

Stewart, Eric, Commander, Loveland Police Dept 
Montrose 

*Copeland, Dave J, Master Trooper, Colorado State 
Patrol 

Pueblo 

Bravo, Eric, Captain, Pueblo Co Sheriff's Dept 
Thornton 

*Ashby, Mark M, Police Officer, Thornton Police Dept 

Woodland Park 

Adams, Christopher N, Commander, Woodland Park 
Police Dept 

Connecticut 

Colchester 

Goodde, Arthur K, Captain, Connecticut State Police 

Enfield 

*Nisyrios, Pandelis J, Officer, Enfield Police Dept 


Manchester 

*Moss, Jason D, Traffic Officer, Manchester Police Dept 
*Plourde, Scott E, Officer, Manchester Police Dept 
New Milford 

Petersen, David, Police Officer, New Milford Police Dept 

Delaware 

Dover 

Wales, John, Captain, Delaware Natural Resources 
Police 
Milford 

*Bloodsworth, Theresa D, Corporal, Milford Police Dept 
Lord, Timothy L, Sergeant, Milford Police Dept 
Masten, Robert W, Sergeant, Milford Police Dept 
*Wyatt, Tiffany M, Corporal, Milford Police Dept 
Newark 

Pires, Jason, Operations Commander, Univ of Delaware 
Police Dept 
Wilmington 

Misetic, Stephen, Captain, Wilmington Police Dept 

District of Columbia 

Anacostia 

Pierri, Rocco, Special Agent in Charge, Naval Criminal 
Investigative Service 

Washington 

Adamchik, Mark, Captain, US Park Police 
*Alioto, Daniel, Senior Associate, Police Executive 
Research Forum 

Crounse, William, Assistant Chief, US Border Patrol/DHS 
Hamlin, Stanton, Captain, Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Police 

*Hayden, Patsy, Student, Trinity Univ 
Jenkins, Paul, Head of Region North America & Carib¬ 
bean, National Crime Agency 
Jessup, Richard, Chief, US Marshals Service 
Newsham, Peter, Chief of Police, Metropolitan Police 
Dept 

Paige, William, Aide de Camp, Office of the Provost 
Marshal General 

*Preston, Danielle L, Assistant Director Technology, US 
Dept of the Interior 

*Ratliff, Gerri, Acting Director/Deputy Director, US Dept 
of Justice Community Relations Service 
Simic, Andrea, Deputy Assistant Director, US Dept of 
Justice ICITAP 

Sliwa, Michael R, Special Agent in Charge, Naval Crimi¬ 
nal Investigative Service 
Smith, Janard, Lieutenant, Federal Reserve 
Stephenson, Dominic, Federal Agent, Australian Federal 
Police 

*Wagner, Dennis, Contractor, US Dept of Defense 
^Washington, Russell Claude, Acting Director, US Dept 
of Justice COPS Office 

Woodring, Richard, Provost Marshal Sergeant Major, US 
Army Office of the Provost Marshal 
*Young, Edward, Special Agent, US Customs & Border 
Protection/D HS 

*Zielinski, Adam E, Sergeant, US Park Police 

Florida 

Arcadia 

Raya, Jose, Lieutenant, Desoto Co Sheriff's Office 

Atlantic Beach 

Cook, Michelle E, Chief of Police, Atlantic Beach Police 
Dept 

Aventura 

Freeman, Madison H, Captain, Aventura Police Dept 
Belleview 

Holland, Terry, Chief of Police, Belleview Police Dept 

Bradenton 

*Hall, Michele S, General Counsel, Manatee Co Sheriff's 
Office 
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Davie 

Chastain, Christopher, Lieutenant, Davie Police Dept 
Gainesville 

Lloyd, Darry, Deputy Chief, State Attorneys Office 8th 
Circuit 

Hollywood 

Andrianis, Paul, Major, Hollywood Police Dept 
Strauss, David, Major, Hollywood Police Dept 

Key West 

Holroyd, Lee Ann, Captain/Inspector General, Monroe 
Co Sheriffs Office 

Melbourne 

Gillespie, David, Chief of Police, Melbourne Police Dept 
Miami 

Diaz, Antonio G, Commander, Miami Police Dept 

Miami Beach 

*Warner, David, Planning & Research Manager, Miami 
Beach Police Dept 

Milton 

Tucker, Shane, Captain, Santa Rosa Co Sheriffs Office 

Ocala 

*Mosieur, James, Director, 911 Cell Phone Bank 

Palm Harbor 

Wimer, Jason, Special Agent in Charge, US Coast Guard 
Investigative Service 

Panama City 

Moore, John, Lieutenant, Panama City Police Dept 
Pembroke Pines 

Xiques, Al, Captain, Pembroke Pines Police Dept 

Saint Cloud 

Pierson, Dave, Captain, Saint Cloud Police Dept 
Sarasota 

Goetluck, Jon, Major, Sarasota Co Sheriffs Office 
*Pickavance, Staci, Director of Human Resources, 
Sarasota Co Sheriffs Office 

St Augustine 

*Miller, Chris, Corporal, St Augustine Police Dept 
Tallahassee 

*Dobbs Hodges, Patricia, Senior Manager, Institute for 
Intergovernmental Research 

Georgia 

Athens 

Silk, Dan, Captain, Univ of Georgia Police Dept 
Atlanta 

Adger, Mark, Colonel, Fulton Co Sheriff's Dept 
Lee, Adam, Major, Atlanta Police Dept 
LeValley, David J, Special Agent in Charge, FBI 

Brunswick 

*Haney, David Matthew, Sergeant, Glynn Co Police Dept 
College Park 

Duffey, Nicholas, Sergeant Office of Professional Stan¬ 
dards, College Park Police Dept 

Cordele 

Arzola, Joey, Major, Crisp Co Sheriffs Office 

Decatur 

*Miles, Nelly, Director of Public Affairs, Georgia Bureau 
of Investigation 

Glynco 

Shaw, Georgia A, Superintendent, National Park Service 
LE Training Center 

Lavonia 

Whitworth, Al, Lieutenant, Georgia State Patrol 
Peachtree City 

*McKinnon, Jason A, Corporal, Peachtree City Police 
Dept 


Savannah 

Gunther, Lenny, Captain, Savannah Chatham Metropoli¬ 
tan Police Dept 

Sylvester 

Evans, Anson B, Chief of Police, Sylvester Police Dept 

Tucker 

*Dunn, Timothy P, Master Police Officer, DeKalb Co 
Police Dept 

*Whelchel, Joseph B, Master Police Officer, DeKalb Co 
Police Dept 

Hawaii 

Honolulu 

*Piimauna, Jeffrey, Sergeant, Hawaii Dept of Public 
Safety Sheriff 

Porter, Tyler E, Chief, US Customs & Border Protection/ 
DHS 

Laie 

Morris, Earl, Director, BYU Hawaii Dept of Public Safety 

Pearl Harbor 

Mannle, Nayda M, Special Agent in Charge, Naval 
Criminal Investigative Service 

Wailuku 

*Eguia, Carl A, Police Officer II, Maui Police Dept 

Idaho 

Meridian 

Caldwell, Brian, Lieutenant, Meridian Police Dept 
Pocatello 

*McClure, Brian A, Sergeant, Pocatello Police Dept 

Illinois 

Algonquin 

Cooney, Timothy, Sergeant, Algonquin Police Dept 
Carol Stream 

Cooper, Brian M, Investigations Commander, Carol 
Stream Police Dept 

*Stafiej, Daniel R, Police Officer/DRE, Carol Stream 
Police Dept 

Caseyville 

Coppotelli, Thomas J, Chief of Police, Caseyville Police 
Dept 

Charleston 

Reed, Chad, Deputy Chief of Police, Charleston Police 
Dept 

Chicago 

Fiore, Michael, Special Agent in Charge, US Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency OIG 01 
*Good, Mary, Academic, Chicago School of Professional 
Psychology 

Kaup, Edwin, Lieutenant, Chicago Police Dept 
*Revis, LeeAnn, Student, DePaul Univ 

Durand 

Schelling, Jeff S, Chief of Police, Durand Police Dept 

East Moline 

Gault, Darren, Lieutenant, East Moline Police Dept 
Elk Grove Village 

Gaspari, Michael, Deputy Chief of Police, Elk Grove 
Village Police Dept 

Fox River Grove 

Waitrovich, Eric J, Chief of Police, Fox River Grove Police 
Dept 

Glencoe 

Saikin, Mary, Deputy Chief of Police, Glencoe Police 
Dept 

Gurnee 

Smith, Brian, Deputy Chief of Police, Gurnee Police Dept 


Peoria 

Green, Todd, Captain, Peoria Police Dept 

Quincy 

*Cifaldi, Jennifer L, Traffic Safety Resource Prosecutor, 
Univ of Illinois-Springfield 

Rockford 

Brass, Andre, Lieutenant, Rockford Police Dept 
Pozzi, John, Assistant Deputy Chief of Police, Rockford 
Police Dept 

Rosemont 

Richmond, Lyle, Lieutenant, Rosemont Public Safety 
Dept 

Round Lake Beach 

Wilde, Wayne, Deputy Chief of Police, Round Lake 
Beach Police Dept 

Utica 

Damron, Rodney, Chief of Police, North Utica Police Dept 
Woodridge 

*Repole, William, COO, GovQA 

Indiana 

Bedford 

^Roberts, Chris P, Detective, Lawrence Co Sheriffs Dept 
Carmel 

Barlow, James C, Chief of Police, Carmel Police Dept 
Fishers 

Taylor, Michael, Lieutenant, Fishers Police Dept 
Indianapolis 

Horn, Michael, Lieutenant, Marian Univ Police Dept 
*Murtaugh, David, Executive Director, Indiana Criminal 
Justice Institute 

Noblesville 

*Tragesser, Brian, Sergeant Training/Fleet Management, 
Noblesville Police Dept 

Trump, Shannon, Deputy Chief of Police, Noblesville 
Police Dept 

Peru 

Feller, Matt, Captain, Peru Police Dept 
Sellersburg 

Gross, Delmer A, Lieutenant, Indiana State Police 

Winona Lake 

Foster, Mike, Deputy Chief of Police, Winona Lake Police 
Dept 

Iowa 

Des Moines 

Clary, Ken, Captain, Iowa State Patrol 

Oelwein 

Voshell, Ronald, Captain, Oelwein Police Dept 
Kansas 

Goddard 

Farris, Fred, Chief of Police, Goddard Police Dept 
Merriam 

Duvanel,Troy, Captain, Merriam Police Dept 
Mission 

*Palmieri, Anthony, Officer, Mission Police Dept 
Overland Park 

*Adams, Lacy, Operations & Business Development 
Manager, Forensic Psychology Associates 
Livengood, Kyle E, Captain, Overland Park Police Dept 
*Madison, Saz M, Psychologist, Forensic Psychology 
Associates 

Topeka 

Virden, Glen, Senior Special Agent, Kansas Bureau of 
Investigation 
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Kentucky 
Crestview Hills 

^Goodman, Sam, Sergeant, Lakeside Park-Crestview 
Hills Police Dept 
Erlanger 

Brendel, Todd D, Lieutenant Colonel, Erlanger Police 
Dept 
Louisville 

*Medina, Brandon, Student, Univ of Louisville 
Madisonville 

*Strader, William, Sergeant, Madisonville Police Dept 

Paducah 

Laird, Brian, Captain, Paducah Police Dept 

Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 

Honore, Darryl, Sergeant, Baton Rouge Police Dept 

Bogalusa 

Bullen, Kendall A, Chief of Police, Bogalusa Police Dept 
Breaux Bridge 

Breaux, Becket, Major, Louisiana State Police 

Chalmett 

Chalona, Adrian, Captain, St Bernard Parish Sheriffs 
Office 

Hahnville 

Madere, Rodney, Chief Deputy, St Charles Parish 
Sheriffs Office 

Luling 

Whitney, Troy, Captain, St Charles Parish Sheriff's Office 
Slidell 

^Graves, Trinity, Sergeant, St Tammany Parish Sheriff's 
Office 


Maine 

Bridgton 

*Jones, Phillip, Sergeant, Bridgton Police Dept 

Winthrop 

*Hall, John, Sergeant, Winthrop Police Dept 

Maryland 

Adelphi 

*Hasty, Justin, Account Manager, Univ of Maryland 
University College 

*Wist, P G, Director of National Accounts, Univ of Mary¬ 
land University College 

Baltimore 

Bauer, Donald, Inspector/Deputy Chief of Detectives, 
Baltimore Police Dept 

McGuire, Glend, Assistant Commander, Maryland 
Transportation Authority Police 

Reed,Therman, Captain, Baltimore Police Dept 

*Reuland, Melissa, Senior Research Program Manager, 
Johns Hopkins Univ 

EllicottCity 

*Hammond, Stuart A, Sergeant, Howard Co Police Dept 

*Valentine, Christopher R, Sergeant, Howard Co Police 
Dept 

Yetter, Michael, Captain, Howard Co Police Dept 

Fort Meade 

Stoots, Lawrence, Field Operations Division/Colonel, 
NSA Police 

Gaithersburg 

*Berger, Anna, Regional Trainer NCR UnX, Montgomery 
Co Police Dept 

*Ladana, Kathleen, Project Manager, Montgomery Co 
Police Dept 


Renauer, Sean, Lieutenant, Montgomery Co Police Dept 
*Whims, Deborah, Deputy Director Records, Montgom¬ 
ery Co Police Dept 

Hagerstown 

*Decker, William C, Police Officer DRE, Hagerstown 
Police Dept 

Palmer Park 

*Donelan, Jennifer, Public Information Officer, Prince 
George's Co Police Dept 

Pasadena 

^Blankenship, Adam H, Corporal, Anne Arundel Co 
Police Dept 

Salisbury 

*Bouchelle, Jeremy D, Deputy First Class, Wicomico Co 
Sheriff's Office 

Snow Hill 

Davis, Thomas, Chief of Police, Snow Hill Police Dept 

Towson 

Balog, Michael, Captain, Baltimore Co Police Dept 
Westminster 

Heuer, Nikki, Lieutenant, Westminster Police Dept 
*Webb, Brant J, Corporal/Detective, Carroll Co Sheriff's 
Office 

Massachusetts 

Beverly 

Terry, William, Captain, Beverly Police Dept 

Boston 

Manning, Robert, Lieutenant, Boston Univ Police Dept 
Falmouth 

Reid, Brian, Captain, Falmouth Police Dept 
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Fitchburg 

Cloutier, Michael J, Chief of Police, Fitchburg State Univ 
Framingham 

O'Brien, Barry J, Lieutenant Colonel, Massachusetts 
State Police 

Gardner 

Bernard, John A, Deputy Chief of Police, Gardner Police 
Dept 

Marlborough 

*Mohieldin, Diane, Chief Operating Officer, MHQ 
Middleborough 

*Batista, Deborah A, Sergeant, Middleborough Police 
Dept 

New Bedford 

Cordeiro, Joseph, Chief of Police, New Bedford Police 
Dept 

Oliveira, Paul, Deputy Chief of Police, New Bedford 
Police Dept 

Springfield 

*Yagodzinski, Jason, Trooper, Massachusetts State 
Police 

Sudbury 

Grady, Robert, Executive Officer, Sudbury Police Dept 

Taunton 

Borges, Darrell J, Lieutenant, Taunton Police Dept 
West Yarmouth 

*Geary, Sean, Patrolman, Yarmouth Police Dept 
Wilmington 

Pupa, Brian, Lieutenant, Wilmington Police Dept 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Pritchett, Jacqueline, Commander, Detroit Police Dept 

Lake Orion 

Toth, Dan, Commander, Oakland Co Sheriffs Office 

Lansing 

Powell, Twana R, First Lieutenant, Michigan State Police 

Mason 

Hull, Dennis, Lieutenant, Ingham Co Sheriff's Office 

Mount Pleasant 

Latham, Andy, Captain, Mount Pleasant Police Dept 
Northville 

Burrough, Michael, Lieutenant, Northville Twp Police 
Dept 

Norton Shores 

*Shaw, Dan, Regional Program Manager, CALEA 
Rockford 

*Golden, Brandon L, Trooper, Michigan State Police 
Warren 

*Sauger, Michael, Police Officer, Warren Police Dept 
Wixom 

Fultz, Linda, Sergeant, Wixom Police Dept 

Minnesota 
Brooklyn Center 

Gruenig,Tony, Commander, Brooklyn Center Police Dept 
Eden Prairie 

Sackett, Matthew L, Lieutenant, Eden Prairie Police Dept 

Golden Valley 

*Persons, Mark, Sergeant, Golden Valley Police Dept 
Marine on Saint Croix 

Dobrotka, David A, Subject Matter Expert, Chief of Police 
Ret Glendale AZ 

New Brighton 

Hamdorf, Trevor, Deputy Director, New Brighton Dept of 
Public Safety 


Rochester 

Moilanen, R Casey, Captain, Rochester Police Dept 

Saint Paul 

Meagher, Sean, Major, Minnesota State Patrol 
St. Louis Park 

Kruelle, Bryan, Lieutenant, St Louis Park Police Dept 
St. Peter 

*Hagen, Paul, Sergeant, St Peter Police Dept 
Mississippi 

Oxford 

Cook, Jeremy, Detective Lieutenant, Univ of Mississippi 
Police Dept 

Ridgeland 

Myers, Brian, Lieutenant, Ridgeland Police Dept 

Missouri 
Creve Coeur 

Hartman, Jeffrey, Lieutenant, Creve Coeur Police 
Jefferson City 

MacLaughlin, Lance M, Major, Missouri State Hwy 
Patrol 

Nixa 

Campbell, Joe, Lieutenant, Nixa Police Dept 
St. Louis 

*Pearson, Sheila, Client Services Director, REJIS Com¬ 
mission 

Cunningham, Tim, Captain, St Louis Co Police Dept 
University City 

Hampton, Larry T, Chief of Police, University City Police 
Dept 

Webster Groves 

*Painter, Charles, Adjunct Associate Professor Cyberse¬ 
curity, Webster Univ 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Jarrett, Brian, Deputy Chief, Union Pacific Railroad 
Police 

Papillion 

*Drefs, Jobi R, Officer, Papillion Police Dept 

Nevada 

Carson City 

Hartline, Todd, Lieutenant, Nevada Hwy Patrol 

Ely 

*Swetich, Jaime, Detective Sergeant, White Pine Co 
Sheriff's Office 

Henderson 

*DeLong, Donald, Police Officer, Clark Co School District 
Police 

Las Vegas 

Fasulo, Todd R, Assistant Sheriff, Las Vegas Metropolitan 
Police Dept 

Solow, Daniel J, Major, Nevada Hwy Patrol 

New Hampshire 
Laconia 

Graton, Allan L, Captain, Laconia Police Dept 
New Jersey 

Cinnaminson 

Calabrese, Richard, Lieutenant, Cinnaminson Twp Police 
Dept 

Edison 

*Bonura, John, Adjunct Professor, Middlesex Co College 

Egg Harbor Township 

*Cantell, Katrina, Officer, Egg Harbor Twp Police Dept 


Garwood 

Wright, James H, Chief of Police, Garwood Police Dept 
Gibbstown 

Giorgianni, Joseph C, Chief of Police, Greenwich Twp 
Police Dept 

Nastasi, Kevin S, Captain, Greenwich Twp Police Dept 
Villanova, Kevin P, Lieutenant, Greenwich Twp Police 
Dept 
Hillside 

Ricciardi, Vincent, Chief of Police, Hillside Police Dept 
Manchester 

*Ellis, Antonio, Sergeant, Manchester Twp Police Dept 

Metuchen 

*Belluscio, Robert, Detective Sergeant, Metuchen 
Police Dept 

Morristown 

Wilson, Stephen, Deputy Chief, Morris Co Prosecutor's 
Office 
Newark 

Gonzalez, Jose, Captain, Newark Police Dept 
landoli, Edward, Police Inspector, New Jersey Transit 
Police 
Paramus 

*Ljubicich, Tony, Information Technology, Paramus 
Police Dept 

Paulsboro 

Kille, Gary, Deputy Chief of Police, Paulsboro Police Dept 
Rockaway 

Pepperman, Conrad L, Chief of Police, Rockaway 
Borough Police Dept 

Scotch Plains 

Conley, Theodore, Chief of Police, Scotch Plains Police 
Dept 
Sparta 

Lamon, John T, Lieutenant, Sparta Twp Police Dept 
Mulligan, Terrence J, Detective Lieutenant, Sparta Twp 
Police Dept 

Proctor, Dennis M, Lieutenant, Sparta Twp Police Dept 
Stirling 

Naga, Ahmed, Lieutenant, Long Hill Twp Police Dept 

West Trenton 

Ramos, Orlando, Lieutenant, New Jersey State Police 

Woodland Park 

Devito, John, Special Agent in Charge, ATF/Justice 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Garcia, Jennifer, Lieutenant, Albuquerque Police Dept 
Land, Phillip, Assistant Special Agent in Charge OLE, US 
Fish & Wildlife Service 

Algodones 

*Quinones, Michael, Co Owner, Southwest Training 
Consultants LLC 

Edgewood 

Crow, Ronald L, Chief of Police, Edgewood Police Dept 
Farmington 

*Babadi, Navid, Officer, Farmington Police Dept 
*Downs, Brandon, Training Officer, Farmington Police 
Dept 

New York 
Albany 

Flagler, Joseph, Major, New York State Police 
Canastota 

Henderson, Gary, Captain/Acting Chief of Police, Oneida 
Indian Nation Police 

Central Valley 

Watson, Kevin, Chief of Police, Woodbury Town Police 
Dept 
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Chappaqua 

Carroll, James D, Lieutenant, New Castle Police Dept 
Hampton Bays 

*Joyce, Michael, Sergeant, Southampton Town Police 
Dept 

Kiernan, James, Detective Lieutenant, Southampton 
Town Police Dept 

Irvington 

*Pignatelli, Frank, Sergeant, Irvington Village Police Dept 

New Rochelle 

Wenzler, Robert, Lieutenant, New Rochelle Police Dept 
New York 

*Barchus, Carl, Assistant VP External Affairs & Protec¬ 
tive Services, New York Univ Dept of Public Safety 
*Chan, Fern, Interim Director Professional Studies, John 
Jay College of Criminal Justice 
Espinoza, Stephen, Captain, New York City Police Dept 
Heilig, Jeffrey, Lieutenant, New York City Police Dept 
*Jonas, Heather, Director Psychological Assessment 
Section, New York City Police Dept 
*Moeller, Jon Christian, Counsellor/Police Advisor, 
Permanent Mission of Norway to the UN 
Moscatelli, Leonard A, Detective Second Grade, New 
York City Police Dept 

Mugan, Michael, Captain, New York City Police Dept 
Osgood, Michael J, Deputy Chief of Police, New York 
City Police Dept 

Redondo, Diego, Director of Public Safety, John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice 
Tege, Michelle, Detective First Grade, New York City 
Police Dept 

*Zucker, Jeremy A, Lawyer 
Plattsburgh 

Rascoe, Patrick, Inspector, Suny Plattsburgh Univ Police 

Rochester 

^Bancroft, Frederick S, Sergeant, Monroe Co Sheriff's 
Office 

*Person, Gabriel, Sergeant, Rochester Police Dept 
Saugerties 

Swart, Kenneth, Lieutenant, Saugerties Police Dept 
Syracuse 

Cassalia, Jason, Undersheriff, Onondaga Co Sheriffs 
Office 

*Guy, Frederick, Counsel, Guy Law Firm PLLC 
White Plains 

Tormey, Matt, Chief Criminal Investigator, Westchester 
Co District Attorneys Office 

Yaphank 

Fives, John, Lieutenant, Suffolk Co Police Dept 

North Carolina 
Albemarle 

Dulin, David, Captain, Albemarle Police Dept 
Hunt, David, Captain, Albemarle Police Dept 

Charlotte 

*Botzenmayer, Ryan, Officer, Charlotte Mecklenburg 
Police Dept 

*Brown, Veronica, Officer, Charlotte Mecklenburg Police 
Dept 

^Fuller, T C, Special Agent, FBI 
*Hartley, Robert, Officer, Charlotte Mecklenburg Police 
Dept 

Gastonia 

Jentsch, Stephen, Captain, Gaston Co Police Dept 
Greensboro 

Biffle, Teresa J, Captain, Greensboro Police Dept 
Greenville 

Gentry, Douglas R, Chief Deputy, Pitt Co Sheriffs Office 


Kernersville 

Clodfelter, Kevin, Captain, Kernersville Police Dept 
Landis 

Hosey, Roger, Captain, Landis Police Dept 
Raleigh 

*Stewart, Ashley, Senior Police Officer, Raleigh Police 
Dept 

Waxhaw 

Wilson, Dexter, Lieutenant Detective, Waxhaw Police 
Dept 

Wilkesboro 

*Graybeal, Kenneth, Program Coordinator Law Enforce¬ 
ment Training, Wilkes Community College 

Wilmington 

Hart, Jonathan, Captain, New Hanover Co Sheriffs 
Office 

Ohio 

Akron 

Armsey, Richard, Captain, Summit Co Sheriffs Office 
Sinopoli, Vito F, Interim Chief of Police, Bath Twp Police 
Dept 

Bellefontaine 

Herring, Richard, Executive Officer/Lieutenant, Bellefon¬ 
taine Police Dept 

Cincinnati 

Bardua, Bridget, Captain, Cincinnati Police Dept 
Saunders, Steve, Lieutenant/PIO, Cincinnati Police Dept 
Wiesman, Douglas, Captain, Cincinnati Police Dept 

Columbus 

Craft, Joshua C, Trooper, Ohio State Hwy Patrol 

Dayton 

Kidd, Savalas, Major, Univ of Dayton Police Dept 

Lebanon 

Arrasmith, Steve, Major, Warren Co Sheriffs Office 
Oxford 

Robinson, Geoff, Lieutenant, Oxford Division of Police 
Saint Marys 

*Sutton, Jake, Sergeant, St Marys Police Dept 

Silver Lake 

Justice, Andre S, Lieutenant, Silver Lake Police Dept 
Troy 

Long, Joe, Patrol Captain, Troy Police Dept 
Utica 

Dailey, Cameron L, Chief of Police, Utica Police Dept 

Oklahoma 

Bethany 

Green, Brent, Captain, Bethany Police Dept 

Oklahoma City 

Balderrama, Paco, Major, Oklahoma City Police Dept 
Gourley, Wade, Deputy Chief of Police, Oklahoma City 
Police Dept 

Tarver, Nathaniel, Chief of Police, Univ of Oklahoma 
Health Science Center Police Dept 

Tulsa 

*Frucci, John, Director CENFEX, Oklahoma State Univ 

Oregon 

Beaverton 

Groshong, Ronda, Captain, Beaverton Police Dept 

Bend 

Mannix, Ken, Lieutenant, Bend Police Dept 
Parker, Nick, Lieutenant, Bend Police Dept 

Corvallis 

Rogers, Don, Captain, Benton Co Sheriff's Office 


Madras 

Heckathorn, Marc, Undersheriff, Jefferson Co Sheriff's 
Office 

Portland 

Davis, Chris, Assistant Chief of Police, Portland Police 
Bureau 

Springfield 

Phillips, Ted, Captain, Oregon State Police 

The Dalles 

Carrico, Jamie, Captain, The Dalles Police Dept 

Pennsylvania 

Abington 

Warner, Kelley, Lieutenant, Abington Twp Police Dept 

Allentown 

Curtis, Scott, Special Agent, FBI 

Bala Cynwyd 

Brubaker, Daniel B, Inspector in Charge, US Postal 
Inspection Service 

Berwyn 

*Bereda, Todd, Detective Sergeant, Tredyffrin Twp 
Police Dept 

Coatesville 

Pierce, Kevin, Chief of Police, South Coatesville Police 
Dept 

Doylestown 

McAteer, Christopher F, Chief of County Detectives, 
Bucks Co District Attorney's Office 

Harrisburg 

Burroughs, Judith, Captain/Division Director, Pennsylva¬ 
nia State Police 

Devlin, Gerald, Lieutenant, Pennsylvania Capitol Police 

Quinones, Ivan, Director Public Safety, Harrisburg Area 
Community College 

Zerbe, Mark, Captain, Lower Paxton Twp Police Dept 

Lake City 

Wierzchowski, David M, Chief of Police, Lake City 
Borough Police Dept 

Lancaster 

Tomlinson, Maurice A, Captain, Pennsylvania State 
Police 

Nazareth 

Zabriskie, Scott, Lieutenant, Slate Belt Regional Police 
Dept 

New Cumberland 

*Staley, Brian, Patrolman, New Cumberland Borough 
Police Dept 

New Freedom 

*Blais, Richard R, Detective, Southern Regional Police 
Dept 

New Holland 

Leighty, William, Chief of Police, New Holland Police 
Dept 

Norristown 

*Barletta, Kristi, Data Analyst, Norristown Borough 
Police Dept 

*Bishop, Michael F, Sergeant, Norristown Borough 
Police Dept 

Dillon, Todd C, Lieutenant, Norristown Borough Police 
Dept 

*Langdon, RobertT, Sergeant, Norristown Borough 
Police Dept 

^Lawless, Kenneth, Sergeant, Norristown Borough 
Police Dept 

Oakdale 

O'Donnell, Mark, Chief of Police, North Fayette Twp 
Police Dept 
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Philadelphia 

Kay, John, Lieutenant, Philadelphia Police Dept 
*Novak, Mary Beth, Police Officer, Philadelphia Police 
Dept 

*Richman, Aaron, CEO, TAM C Solutions 
*Wood, Jennifer, Professor, Temple Univ 

Pipersville 

Sabath, James, Chief of Police, Tinicum Twp Police Dept 
State College 

*Dreisbach, Debra, Professor, Pennsylvania State Univ 
Warminster 

*White, John, CTO/EVP, Signature Systems 

Puerto Rico 
San Juan 

Donahue, Matthew, Special Agent in Charge, Drug 
Enforcement Administration 

Rhode Island 
Newport 

Lamont, Leo S, Special Agent in Charge Northeast Field 
Office, Naval Criminal Investigative Service 
*Riel, Denis, Adjunct Professor, Salve Regina Univ 

North Scituate 

Ludovici, Laurie, Lieutenant, Rhode Island State Police 
South Carolina 

Columbia 

Hamman, Jason, Commander, Federal Protective 
Service/D FIS 

*Kendall, Christopher L, DRE State Coordinator, South 
Carolina Criminal Justice Academy 
Robertson, Stewart, Captain/Bomb Squad Commander, 
South Carolina Law Enforcement Division 


Georgetown 

*Grabarz, Michael J, Chief, DeBordieu Community 
Safety-Colony 

Summerville 

*Lahmeyer, Peg, Executive Director, The ARK of South 
Carolina 

Wright, Douglas, Captain, Summerville Police Dept 

South Dakota 
Mitchell 

*Loneman, Clay, Student, Dakota Wesleyan Univ 
Watertown 

Toomey, Tim, Assistant Chief of Police, Watertown Police 
Dept 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Chambers, John, Lieutenant, Chattanooga Police Dept 

Johnson City 

Jenkins, Eric Scott, Captain, Johnson City Police Dept 
Memphis 

Buckner, Anthony, Lieutenant, Shelby Co Sheriffs Office 

Oak Ridge 

*Lindsey, Jeffrey C, Program Manager, Univ of Tennes¬ 
see Law Enforcement Innovation Ctr 

Texas 

Austin 

Vallejo, Chris, Executive Lieutenant, Austin Police Dept 
Dallas 

Geron, Max, Major, Dallas Police Dept 
Dilley 

Reyna, Jerry, Chief of Police, Dilley Police Dept 


Dublin 

*Cullis, Noah, President, Beyond The Shield 

El Paso 

*Ramirez, Florencio, Sergeant, Univ of Texas System 
Police Dept 
Fort Worth 

Alldredge, Robert A, Deputy Chief of Police, Fort Worth 
Police Dept 
Houston 

Cantu, Patricia, Captain, Houston Police Dept 
*Ciers, David A, Senior Police Officer, Houston Police 
Dept 

Douglas, Nathan, Lieutenant, Harris Co Sheriffs Office 
McCarthy, Daniel, Project Manager, Aramco 
*Perales, Margarito, Senior Police Officer, Houston 
Police Dept 

Williams, Bruce, Assistant Chief of Police, Houston 
Police Dept 
Irving 

Flail, Samuel, Captain, Irving Police Dept 
*Vincent, Mark A, Sergeant, Irving Police Dept 

Lytle 

Priest, Richard, Chief of Police, Lytle Police Dept 
Penitas 

Bermea, Roel, Chief of Police, Penitas Police Dept 
Morales, Alejandro, Assistant Chief of Police, Penitas 
Police Dept 
PortArthur 

Ramirez, Frank R, Assistant Chief of Police, Port Arthur 
Police Dept 

San Antonio 

Benavides, Chris, Captain, San Antonio Police Dept 
Reyes, Brian, Captain, San Antonio Police Dept 
*Rodriguez, Michael, Special Agent, FBI 
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Wylie 

Miller, Matthew, Lieutenant, Wylie Police Dept 

Utah 

Clearfield 

Bennett, Kelly, Assistant Chief of Police, Clearfield City 
Police Dept 
Cottonwood Heights 

Bartlett, Dan, Lieutenant, Cottonwood Heights Police 
Dept 

^Salmon, Kevin, Officer, Cottonwood Heights Police Dept 

Ogden 

*Connors, Bret, Sergeant, Ogden Metro Gang Task Force 
*Grogan, Shawn, Detective, Ogden Metro Gang Task 
Force 

^Jacobs, Brian, Sergeant, Weber/Morgan Strike Force 
Sube, Jake, Lieutenant, Weber/Morgan Strike Force 

South Salt Lake 

Atkinson, Brent, Deputy Chief of Police, Unified Police 
Dept 

Vermont 

Burlington 

*Fowler, Eric, Crime Analyst, Burlington Police Dept 

Rutland 

*Lucia, Adam J, Sergeant, Rutland City Police Dept 

SaintAlbans 

*Schwartz, Mark S, Officer, SaintAlbans Police Dept 
White River Junction 

*Del Prete, Christopher, Resident Physician, White River 
Junction VA Medical Center 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

Ballantine, Courtney, Lieutenant, Alexandria Police Dept 


*Harrell, Eliza, Director Education Outreach Training & 
Prevention, National Center For Missing & Exploited 
Children 

*Plank, Daniel D, Sergeant, Alexandria Police Dept 

Chesterfield 

Wilkerson, Matt, Major, Chesterfield Co Sheriffs Office 

Colonial Heights 

Groat, Steven, Captain, Colonial Heights Police Dept 

Elkton 

*Kinsey, Donna,Training and Consulting,TEC III Training 
Enhancement Center 

Fairfax 

Denton, David, Division Chief, US Dept of Homeland 
Security HIS 

Fredericksburg 

Alexander, Robert, Chief Inspector, US Marshals Service 

*Koslicki, Nicholas W,Trooper II, Virginia State Police 

*Mullikin, James, Product/Service Specialist, PAS 
Systems International 

Henrico 

*Jones, L Craig, Corporal, Henrico Co Division of Police 

Newport News 

Randall, Eric, Assistant Chief of Police, Newport News 
Police Dept 

Woloszynowski, Daniel, Chief of Police, Christopher 
Newport Univ 

Norfolk 

Bryant, Christopher E, Captain, Norfolk Police Dept 

Portsmouth 

Springer, Rich, Captain, Portsmouth Police Dept 

Quantico 

Blincoe, Marc A, Special Agent in Charge, Naval Crimi¬ 
nal Investigative Service 


*Chang, Grace H, Psychologist, Naval Criminal Investi¬ 
gative Service 

*Copes, Emily C, Engagement Officer, Naval Criminal 
Investigative Service 

Ford, Gregory D, Assistant Director, Naval Criminal 
Investigative Service 

Kartune, Will, Master Gunnery Sergeant, US Marine 
Corps 

*Morgan, Mark, Executive Director, FBI National Acad¬ 
emy Associates 

Richmond 

Archambault, James, Assistant Chief, Federal Reserve 
Bank Richmond 

*Arrington, Richard, Crime Prevention Programs Man¬ 
ager, Virginia Dept of Criminal Justice Services 

*Peace, Michelle R, Associate Professor, Virginia Com¬ 
monwealth Univ 

*Shiflett, Stephen R, Regional Training Manager, SOS 
Security LLC 

Stephens City 

*Jamal, Ahmed, Director, AJs Consulting 

Vienna 

*DeSimone, Karen, Senior Director, NTT Data Federal 
Services Inc 

Woodbridge 

*Levine, Robert M, Clinical Psychologist, Green Light 
Knowledge Inc 

Washington 

Joint Base Lewis McChord 

Ayres, Jolene, Major/Provost Marshal, US Army Office 
of the Provost Marshal 

Lacey 

^Campbell, David, Sergeant, Lacey Police Dept 

*Wright, Michelle, Staff Psychologist, Washington State 
Dept Of Corrections 
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Wisconsin 


*Rufo, Don, Senior Retail Investigations Manager, 
Microsoft 

Renton 

*Johnson, Craig, Sergeant, Renton Police Dept 
Seattle 

*Simckes, Maayan, Student, Univ of Washington 

Shelton 

*Ransier, Mary, Deputy Director, MACECOM 
Silverdale 

Beltz, Ronald A, Special Agent in Charge, Naval Criminal 
Investigative Service 

Tacoma 

Wade, Edward, Assistant Chief of Police, Tacoma Police 
Dept 

Yakima 

Stephens, Chad, Lieutenant, Yakima Police Dept 

West Virginia 
Beckley 

*Redden, Jason L, Sergeant, Raleigh Co Sheriffs Office 
Charles Town 

*Watkins, Amber, Student, American Military Institute 
Charleston 

Meadows, Jeff, Captain, Kanawha Co Sheriffs Office 
Clarksburg 

Henry, Tim, Lieutenant, FBI Police 
Petersburg 

Stark, Darius D, Chief of Police, Petersburg Police Dept 


The IACP notes the passing of the 
following association members 
with deepest regret and extends 
its sympathy to their families and 
coworkers left to carry on without 
them. 

Henry R. Bey, Chief of Police (ret.), 
Maywood Park District, Illinois; Villa 
Park, Illinois (life member) 

Harry T. Edmundson, Chief of Police 
(ret.), Christiana, Pennsylvania; 

Trainer, Pennsylvania (life member) 

Bernard A. Hayes, Deputy Chief, NSA 
Police, Fort Meade, Maryland 

Edward L. Holton, Assistant Chief of 
Police (ret.), Columbia, Tennessee (life 
member) 

William J. Neal, Chief of Police (ret.), 
Deerfield Beach, Florida; Palm City, 
Florida (life member) 

James M. Powell Sr., Chief of Police 
(ret.), United States Capitol Police, 
Washington D.C.; Ijamsville, Maryland 
(life member) 

Glenn M. Schultz, CW5 (ret.), United 
States Army Criminal Investigation 
Command; Woodbridge, Virginia 

Eugene E. Schwasinger, Special Agent 
(ret.), Burlington Northern Inc., St Paul, 
Minnesota (life member) 


Baraboo 

Zunker, Chris, Lieutenant, Sauk Co Sheriff's Office 

Hudson 

Willems, Geoff, Lieutenant, Hudson Police Dept 
Janesville 

*MacNeal, Jay, EMS Medical Director, Mercyhealth 
Madison 

*Fernandez, Lourdes, Special Agent, Wisconsin Division 
of Criminal Investigation 



Line of Duty Deaths 

"They will be remembered—not for the way 
they died, but for how they lived." 


Corporal Monty D. Platt 

West Texas A&M University Police 
Department 

Date of Death: August 8, 2017 
Length of Service: 24 years 

Lieutenant Pilot Henry John "Jay" 
Cullen, III 

Virginia State Police 

Date of Death: August 12, 2017 

Length of Service: 23 years 

Trooper Pilot Berke M. M. Bates 

Virginia State Police 

Date of Death: August 12, 2017 

Length of Service: 19 years 

Deputy Sheriff James E. Clark 

Quitman County Sheriff's Office, 
Mississippi 

Date of Death: August 13, 2017 
Length of Service: 10 years 

Correctional Officer David Torres- 
Chaparro 

Puerto Rico Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation 
Date of Death: August 17, 2017 
Length of Service: 24 years 

Police Officer Matthew Scott Baxter 

Kissimmee Police Department, Florida 
Date of Death: August 18, 2017 
Length of Service: 3 years 

Sergeant Richard "Sam" Howard 

Kissimmee Police Department, Florida 
Date of Death: August 19, 2017 
Length of Service: 10 years 


Pryor, PatrickT, Captain, Mequon Police Dept 
Milwaukee 

Peterson, Ruth, Captain, Marquette Univ Police Dept 
Tolomeo, Justin, Special Agent in Charge, FBI 
Monticello 

Conway, Szvon, Chief of Police, Monticello Police Dept 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne 

Smith, Howard, Patrol Commander, Cheyenne Police 
Dept 


The IACP wishes to 
acknowledge the following 
officers, who made the 
ultimate sacrifice for their 
communities and the people 
they served. We extend 
our prayers and deepest 
sympathies to their families, 
friends, and colleagues. 


Deputy Sheriff Robert Rumfelt 

Lake County Sheriff's Office, California 
Date of Death: August 22, 2017 
Length of Service: 12 years 

Deputy SheriffTimothy Braden 

Drew County Sheriff's Office, Arkansas 
Date of Death: August 24, 2017 
Length of Service: 3 years, 6 months 

Sergeant Steve Perez 

Houston Police Department,Texas 
Date of Death: August 27, 2017 
Length of Service: 34 years 

Deputy Sheriff Robert French 

Sacramento County Sheriff's 
Department, California 
Date of Death: August 30, 2017 
Length of Service: 21 years 

Corporal Thomas Hannon 

Dover Police Department, Delaware 
Date of Death: September 1, 2017 
Length of Service: 12 years 

Police Officer Bernie Domagala 

Chicago Police Department, Illinois 
Date of Death: September 5, 2017 
Length of Service: 7 years 

Deputy Constable Mark Diebold 

Tarrant County Constable's Office - 
Precinct 5,Texas 

Date of Death: September 7, 2017 
Length of Service: 23 years 
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IACP Membership Application 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
P.O. Box 62564 
Baltimore, MD 21264-2564 

Phone: 1-800-THE IACP; 703-836-6767; Fax: 703-836-4543 


DO NOT USE 


Name:_ 

First Middle Initial Last 

Title/Rank: _ 

Agency/Business Name: _ 

Business Address:_ 

City, State, Zip, Country:_ 


(Please Print) 


Membership 

Categories 

Information on membership 
categories, benefits, and eligibility 
can be found on the IACP web site 

www.theiacp.org/membership 

Q Active Member $150 

(sworn command level) 


Residence Address:_ 

City, State, Zip, Country:_ 

Business Phone:_Fax:_ 

Send mail to my □ Business □ Residence Address 

E-mail:_ 

Website:_ 

Have you previously been a member of IACP? □ Yes □ No 


Associate Member: 

Q General $150 

Q Academic $150 

Q Service Provider $250 

Q Sworn Officer—Leader 

of Tomorrow $75 


(sworn non-command level) 

□ Student—Leader of Tomorrow 
(full-time students/not employed 
in a full-time position) 

University name: $30 


Date of Birth: (MM/DD/Year)_/_/_ I am a sworn officer. □ Yes □ No 

Number of sworn officers in your agency (if applicable) □ a. 1 - 5 □ b. 6 -15 □ c. 16 - 25 

□ d. 26 - 49 □ e. 50 - 99 □ f. 100-249 □ g. 250 -499 □ h. 500-999 □ i. 1000+ 

Approximate pop. served (if applicable) □ a. under 2,500 □ b. 2,500 - 9,999 □ c. 10,000 - 49,999 

□ d. 50,000 - 99,999 □ e. 100,000 - 249,999 □ f. 250,000 - 499,999 □ g. 500,000 + 

Education (Highest Degree ):_ 
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TECHNOLOGY TALK 


Portable Lasers Could Be the Future of Forensic 
Investigations 

By Marisia Fikiet, Research Assistant; Mike Nolan, Communications Specialist; and Igor K. Lednev, Professor, 
University at Albany, New York 



F orensic investigations have come a long way in recent years thanks to 
advancements in science. By collecting and analyzing DNA left behind 
at crime scenes, law enforcement investigators are increasingly able to 
identity potential suspects and victims due to the vast amount of informa¬ 
tion that these small traces of biological evidence can provide. 

However, relying on a DNA analysis also has its drawbacks. 

First, a profile must be generated for the DNA. This process can take 
more than 24 hours and cost hundreds of dollars between reagents and 
labor. 1 Once a DNA profile is generated, it must then be loaded into a 
database to search for a match. DNA evidence relies heavily on preexist¬ 
ing databases to provide useful identifications—samples that do not have 
a database match lose most of their usefulness for investigators—until now. 

Developing a Phenotype Profile 

Igor Lednev, a chemistiy professor at the University at Albany, New 
York, is taking the lead on developing a new, patented technique that 
increases the amount of information that DNA samples can provide when 
a match is not found in an existing database. 

His technique helps law enforcement begin to develop a person s "phe¬ 
notype profile" based on the same evidence that would typically be used 
for DNA analysis, such as bloodstains, saliva, semen, sweat, and vaginal 
fluid. 

A persons phenotype is the visual characteristics caused by their genes. 
This includes traits such as eye color, sex, hair color, and other characteris¬ 
tics such as geographic origin. 2 Current phenotype profiling methods are 
similar to DNA analysis methods; they are destructive and can take a long 
time to perform. But, through Lednevs technique, the same information 


can be extracted faster, potentially at the scene of the crime, and without 
destroying the evidence. 

Raman Spectroscopy and Advanced Statistics 

Lednevs technique relies on a unique combination of Raman spectros¬ 
copy and advanced statistics. 

Raman spectroscopy is a technology that measures the intensity 
of scattered light by shining laser radiation on a sample. Since no two 
compounds produce the same exact Raman spectra, the measurements are 
unique, almost like a fingerprint. The technology has been gaining popu¬ 
larity in the forensic investigations. It generally needs little to no sample 
preparation, is nondestructive, and fast. 3 

A sample s Raman spectra will typically include much more information 
than can be interpreted easily or by someone without a background in chem¬ 
istry. This is where Lednevs unique combination comes into play. Hes using 
advanced statistics to help extract as much information from the Raman 
spectra as possible. The statistics used help differentiate the samples spectra 
and make it easier to work with the large amount of data it generates. 

Lednevs goal is to develop a "point-and-shoot" laser that can be used 
by law enforcement to analyze crime scene biological stains in real time. 
Information that could be obtained from the instrument would include the 
type of body fluid; the samples origin (human or animal); estimated time- 
since-deposition; and key characteristics such as sex, race, and age. 

Advancing Forensics 

Lednevs technique is already proving to be effective, with published 
findings in several peer-reviewed journals including Forensic Chemistry and 
Analytical Chemistry. 

His lab analyzed 60 saliva samples using Raman spectroscopy and 
advanced statistics, and the researchers were able to correctly identify the 
sex of the donor 94 percent of the time, with only three misclassifications. 4 
Although each saliva samples spectra looked very similar to the naked eye, 
the statistical model was able to more closely examine and find differences 
not visible to scientists. 

The team has also done similar work to predict sex of the blood donor 
and if a blood sample was Caucasian or African American. 5 Again by 
combining Raman spectroscopy with advanced statistics, the lab was able 
to find differences in each sample s spectra. They correctly identified if 
the blood sample came from a Caucasian or African American donor 83 
percent of the time. Lastly, the lab was able to use the same process to 
accurately identify the race of 25 semen donors with 100 percent accuracy. 6 

Beyond the Phenotype 

Lednev is already proving that his technique could provide law enforce¬ 
ment investigators with key information needed to catch potential suspects 
or identify victims. However, this information does not only have to relate 
to the person s phenotype profile. The lab is also working on research that 
could ultimately lead to using Raman tools to differentiate body fluid traces 
at a scene and obtain valuable information from gunshot residue (GSR). 
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Even though body fluids have many similar components (proteins, 
water), the specificity of a samples Raman spectra allows the fluids to be 
differentiated. When adding statistics to the equation, Lednevs technique 
can provide information that goes beyond just individual characteristics. 
For example, his lab has proven the ability to predict the age of a diy blood 
sample up to two years. 

Lednevs team also believes they can analyze GSR to tell the type of 
gun and ammunition used in a shooting. 7 Additionally, Raman and attenu¬ 
ated total reflection (ATR) Fourier transform infrared (FTIR) spectroscopic 
mapping are being investigated as a way to detect and distinguish GSR 
particles from small particles from other sources. 8 

Next Steps 

Lednev envisions some type of handheld Raman tool could be in the 
hands of law enforcement within three to five years. It would offer real-time 
information on crime scene biological stains that would otherwise need to go 
through DNA analysis. His team is working with the New York State Police 
Crime Laboratory to make the technology practical for investigators. ♦♦♦ 


Professor Igor Lednev's lab has been funded by the National 
Institute of Justice (NIJ) for eight consecutive years for a total 
of about $2.2 million. He's also received a separate NIJ grant 
to analyze gunshot residue through Raman spectroscopy and 
investment from SUNY's Research FoundationTechnology 
Accelerator Fund. His team has published over 50 articles in 
peer-reviewed journals over the past decade and received several 
patents.You can learn more about Lednev by visiting his laboratory 
website (https://sites.google.com/site/lednevlab) or official 
university expert page (www.albany.edu/news/experts/13487.php). 


Notes: 

4 Nancy Laurin and Chantal J. Fregeau, "An Accelerated Analytical Pro¬ 
cess for the Development of STR Profiles for Casework Samples "Journal 
of Forensic Sciences 60, no. 4 (July 2015): 983-989; John M. Butler, "Forensic 
DNA Testing," Cold Spring Harbor Protocols 6 (2011): 1438-1450. 

2 Brando Keating et al., "First All-in-One Diagnostic Tool for DNA Intel¬ 
ligence: Genome-Wide Inference of Biogeographic Ancestry, Appearance, 
Relatedness, and Sex with the Identitas VI Forensic Chip," International 
Journal of Legal Medicine 127, no. 3 (May 2013): 559-572. 

3 Claire K. Muro et al., "Vibrational Spectroscopy: Recent Developments 
to Revolutionize Forensic Science," Analytical Chemistry 87, no. 1 (2015): 
306-327. 

4 Claire K. Muro, Luciana de Souza Fernandes, and Igor K. Lednev, "Sex 
Determination Based on Raman Spectroscopy of Saliva Traces for Forensic 
Purposes," Analytical Chemistry 88, no. 24 (2016): 12489-12493. 

5 Aliaksandra Sikirzhytskaya, Vitali Sikirzhytski, and Igor K. Lednev 
"Determining Gender by Raman Spectroscopy of a Bloodstain," Analytical 
Chemistry 89, no. 3 (2017): 1486-1492; Ewelina Mistek et al., "Race Differ¬ 
entiation by Raman Spectroscopy of a Bloodstain for Forensic Purposes," 
Analytical Chemistry 88, no. 15 (2016): 7453-7456. 

6 Claire K. Muro and Igor K. Lednev, "Race Differentiation Based on 
Raman Spectroscopy of Semen Traces for Forensic Purposes," Analytical 
Chemistry 89, no. 8 (2017): 4344-4348. 

7 Justin Bueno, Vitali Sikirzhytski and Igor K. Lednev, "Raman Spectro¬ 
scopic Analysis of Gunshot Residue Offering Great Potential for Caliber 
Differentiation," Analytical Chemistry 84, no. 10 (2012): 4334-4339. 

8 Justin Bueno and Igor K. Lednev, 'Attenuated Total Reflectance-FT-IR 
Imaging for Rapid and Automated Detection of Gunshot Residue," Analyti¬ 
cal Chemistry 86, no.7 (2014): 3389-3396. 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY INITIATIVES 


Raising the Bar for Traffic Enforcement-Police Chiefs' 
Important Role in Traffic Safety 


By Vernon F. Betkey, Jr., National 
Law Enforcement Liaison Program 
Manager, Governors Highway Safety 
Association 

T raffic safety programs form an integral 
component of an effective, comprehensive 
law enforcement operation. Unfortunately, 
not all law enforcement executives—perhaps 
even all those reading this column—recognize 
this important fact. Other law enforcement 
issues constantly compete with traffic safety for 
law enforcement's attention, and too often, traf¬ 
fic safety initiatives take a back seat to what are 
perceived as more important concerns. Violent 
crime, gang violence, and the proliferation of 
illegal narcotics are matters that, in the minds of 
many law enforcement executives, far outweigh 
the need to dedicate time to proactive traffic 
safety; however, nothing could be further from 
the truth. Many successful traffic safety initia¬ 
tives have resulted not only in reductions in 
collisions, but in additional positive results that 
benefit the communities overall. 1 

Most law enforcement executives would 
concur that preventing assaults and violent 
deaths and apprehending those who inflict 
such pain on others are paramount functions 
of law enforcement. Yet, in most communities, 
the average person (not those engaged in illicit 
behaviors) is at greater risk of significant injuiy 
or death in a motor vehicle crash than from any 
other cause. Crashes are not accidents; they are 
predictable and, therefore, they are preventable. 
More than 90 percent of crashes are caused by 
human behaviors, and law enforcement is, by its 
veiy nature, about influencing human behavior 
to improve safety. 1 Research has repeatedly con¬ 
cluded that traffic law enforcement is extremely 
effective at reducing traffic crashes, injuries, and 
deaths. 2 Consequently, a robust traffic safety 
program deserves a high-priority placement in 
any law enforcement agency. 

Being a police chief comes with weighty 
responsibility and substantial expectation. To 
the chiefs advantage, the position commands 
respect, power, stature, integrity, and influence. 
These traits contribute to successfully leading 
and setting the direction of an agency, along 
with defining its mission, vision, values, and 


goals. The core of every agency's mission is 
public safety, and with that mission comes 
the expectation of positive outcomes affecting the 
welfare of the community, reducing social harm, 
and enhancing the quality of life for the citizens 
served. It is a daunting task and a formidable 
challenge for a leader who must include both 
criminal and traffic enforcement services in the 
public safety mission to have overall success. So, 
the question becomes: Why does traffic safety 
take a back seat in the public safety spectrum in 
any law enforcement agency? This thought- 
provoking inquiry demands attention and 
should put every law enforcement executive 
on notice to consider traffic safety as an integral 
part of the agency's public safety mission. 

It's common knowledge that "bad guys" use 
the highways, byways, and thoroughfares to 
further their criminal behavior and transport 
the fruits of their crimes. Criminals like Timothy 
McVeigh and Ted Bundy travel the roads daily 
and many of them are stopped for traffic viola¬ 
tions that result in their arrest for non-traffic 
related crimes. 3 Law enforcement leaders can 
support their agencies' criminal initiatives by 
maintaining a strong presence in traffic enforce¬ 
ment operations and making a commitment to 
promote, defend, and encourage traffic opera¬ 
tions as an integral component of the agency's 
crime fighting arsenal. 

When working in concert across all agency 
service divisions, an effective department-wide 
traffic program contributes to much more than 
safer highways. Whether traffic enforcement is 
initiated by regular patrol or targeted enforce¬ 
ment programs, traffic safety-related operations 
and contacts contribute to crime prevention, 
criminal interdiction, criminal intelligence, criminal 
apprehension, homeland security, drug seizures, 
community relations, and more. A proactive 
traffic safety program has more effects on 
the overall public safety mission than just its 
contribution to reducing crashes and prevent¬ 
ing injuries and deaths. It synergizes the public 
safety mission from both a traffic and criminal 
perspective. A successful traffic safety operation 
contributes to removing illegal drugs from the 
streets, apprehending fugitives, and prevent¬ 
ing crimes. The results can significantly impact 
public safety while also contributing to a safer 
community that benefits all of its residents and 
visitors. Chiefs should consider the total impact 


and possible synergistic effects when making 
decisions that affect an agency's traffic safety 
initiatives. 

In all successful traffic safety programs, the 
chief assumes the role of champion, which, by 
its very nature, raises the bar on the value of the 
traffic safety activities and countermeasures. It's 
the agency leader's responsibility to establish 
a vigorous, top-down, data-driven traffic safety 
policy and culture that become essential ele¬ 
ments and cornerstones of a law enforcement 
agency's overall public safety mission. The 
leader does not need to know eveiy traffic cita¬ 
tion that is issued, nor every crash that occurs, 
but he or she must comprehend the total impact 
and number of motor vehicle crashes, deaths, 
and associated injuries occurring within the 
department's jurisdiction and hold command 
staff responsible for carrying out directives and 
ensuring positive outcomes. Maintaining a 
vigilant oversight of the traffic-related numbers 
is no different than staying aware of the number 
of crimes or the number of crime-related deaths 
suffered by the community. Chiefs can exert the 
power and influence of their position to impact 
their communities' outcomes. As leaders raise 
the bar within their agencies, the followership 
will surge and the successes will flourish. 

Motor vehicle crashes do not discriminate 
by race, color, economic status, job title, political 
status, gender, age, or mode of transportation. In 
essence, motor vehicle crashes can be classified 
as "equal opportunity killers." Taking proactive 
measures to minimize the number of crashes 
through the effective use of data analysis, patrol, 
training, and targeted enforcement is a law 
enforcement agency's responsibility—and the 
police chief's obligation. 

Traffic enforcement has long been a staple of 
law enforcement organizations as an essen¬ 
tial service to the public, but, in recent years, 
the demand for law enforcement services has 
increased while the resources available to 
provide those services has remained relatively 
constant or decreased. Consequently, many 
law enforcement chief executives analyzed the 
demand placed on them by their community 
and reprioritized their services, sending traf¬ 
fic safety programs to a lower priority role or 
extinction. These changes can severely impact 
the culture of a department, influencing the atti¬ 
tude of employees toward traffic enforcement 
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and playing a contributing role in escalating the 
number of motor vehicle crashes, deaths, and 
associated injuries occurring in a community. 

During interviews conducted by State 
Highway Safety Offices and the Coalition on 
Toward Zero Deaths - The National Strategy 
on Highway Safety, members of the general 
public were asked how many people die in 
motor vehicle crashes. 4 The answers covered a 
wide range, but the numbers sharply decreased 
when the interviewee was asked, "What is an 
acceptable number of traffic deaths?" It's eye 
opening to listen to the answers, and hear how 
the interviewees' tune changed when asked 
how many of their own family members they 
were willing to sacrifice as traffic crash victims. 
The responses were not scripted, but all said 
the same thing in the end: "Our goal should 
be ZERO." Motor vehicle crashes and deaths 
should not be considered as collateral damage 
to promote a mobile society. The only accept¬ 
able number of deaths is ZERO, and all law 
enforcement leaders should recognize this when 
considering a reduction in traffic safety activities 
or changing the culture of their agency toward 
traffic enforcement. Before making that decision, 
leaders should ask themselves, "How many fatal 
crashes are acceptable to me?" A leader's answer 
to that question will have a long and lasting 
impact on an agency's culture and the quality of 
life for the community. 


In summary, leaders, through their positions 
of authority, direct law enforcement agencies' 
attitude, culture, and effectiveness toward their 
traffic enforcement initiatives. Through leader¬ 
ship, commitment, and direction, leaders can 
assume the role of champions and adopt a traffic 
safety culture that encourages participation, cre¬ 
ates change, and raises the bar on traffic safety 
expectations. The results of a successful cam¬ 
paign will significantly benefit the community 
through safer streets, a reduction in social harm, 
and enhanced quality of life. When outlining an 
agency's agenda, it's imperative to ensure that 
traffic safety is a prominent part of the public 
safety mission. Keep in mind that Traffic Safety 
is Public Safety. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

Tnternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(IACP), Highway Safety Committee, Traffic Safety 
Strategies for Law Enforcement: A Planning Guide for Law 
Enforcement Executives, Administrators and Managers 
(Alexandria, VA: IACP, 2003), 6, http://www.theiacp 
.org/portals/0/pdfs/TrafficSafetyStrategiesComplete 
Report.pdf. 

2 Dara Lee Luca, "Do Traffic Tickets Reduce Motor 
Vehicle Accidents? Evidence from a Natural Experi¬ 
ment,' 'Journal of Policy Analysis and Management 34, no. 1 
(Winter 2015): 85-106. 

3 Timothy McVeigh was a U.S.-born domestic 
terrorist convicted of and executed for the Oklahoma 


City bombing, which killed 168 people and injured 
over 600. It was the deadliest act of terrorism within 
the United States prior to 9/11, and it remains one of 
the most terrible acts of domestic terrorism in U.S. his¬ 
tory. McVeigh was caught by a Utah state trooper via a 
traffic stop for a missing rear license plate. 

Ted Bundy was a kidnapper, rapist, and serial kil¬ 
ler. He assaulted and murdered many young women 
and girls during the 1970s. He was caught after a 
traffic stop initiated by highway patrol sergeant Bob 
Hayward. 

4 Toward Zero Deaths, The National Strategy on 
Highway Safety, How Do We Move Toward Zero Deaths? 
video, 2 min., http://www.towardzerodeaths.org/ 
marketing/marketing-collateral; Toward Zero Deaths, 
The National Strategy on Highway Safety, What Should 
Be Our Goal? video, 3 min. 44 sec., http://www.toward 
zerodeaths.org/ marketing/ marketing-collateral. 
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Burnout, Stress, and Fatigue: How the Vicarious Trauma 
Toolkit Provides Public Safety Agencies National 
Resources and Promising Practices 


By Michael Rizzo, Project Manager, Programs, IACP, and 
C.J. Scallon, Sergeant, Director CISM/Peer Support Unit, 
Norfolk, Virginia, Police Department 

After twenty years in law enforcement , I have seen the personal effects of the transition 
from well-meaning rookie to cynical cop to a fully jaded human being. And I see the 
same thing in many others around me. Far too many public safety professionals are 
losing themselves to the profession they love. Any training and awareness took and 
resources that can be added to their careers will keep our people happy and productive 
longer. Thanksfor doing this research and thanks for trying to make a difference. 

—Anonymous law enforcement survey respondent 

O ne of the most significant challenges law enforcement leaders face 
is the need to develop and implement effective policies and prac¬ 
tices to support agency members. Police work is often stressful; proactive 
inclusion of policies and practices that recognize the impact of acute and 
long-term stress and trauma on agency members goes a long way in reduc¬ 
ing negative consequences and increasing overall resilience of individual 
officers; the agency; and, ultimately, the community served. 

Identifying the Issue 

Police work exposes agency personnel to traumatic and potentially lethal 
incidents that can inflict physical and psychological harm and negatively 
impact officers' health and well-being. The impact of exposure to the trauma 
of others is often referred to as vicarious traumatization, burnout, compassion 
fatigue, critical incident stress, or secondary traumatic stress. No matter which 
term is used, the individual exposed to the trauma may struggle with depres¬ 
sion, post-traumatic stress disorder, substance abuse, suicidal ideations, 
increased use offeree, marital and familial issues, and other challenges. 

If these psychological threats to personnel are left unaddressed, not 
only will individuals be at risk for such consequences, but the effective¬ 
ness of the entire organization and public safety can also be undermined. 
Organizations may see reductions in productivity, abuses of leave, and 
adversarial interactions with coworkers, family, and the public. These 
reactions exist on a spectrum from manageable to tragic; law enforce¬ 
ment executives' leadership in implementing relevant policies, practices, 
and programs can mitigate or prevent negative impacts to the individual, 
agency, and community. 

It is imperative that law enforcement agencies comprehensively under¬ 
stand the current internal and external department climate in order to 
identify the department's strengths, as well as gaps and areas for improve¬ 
ment to best support members. Leaders must be prepared to address the 
influences that negatively impact effectiveness and efficiency and 
begin a dialogue about mental health and wellness. These changes will 
shift values and attitudes within the agency. 

Even for leaders who are eager and motivated to update their agency's 
practices, determining where to start can be a daunting task. Methods such 


as surveys, interviews, and other organizational assessments are useful 
in identifying department strengths and needs. Once these are identified, 
successful evidence-based and industiy-wide promising practices can be 
utilized. 

Vicarious Trauma Toolkit 

Through an interdisciplinary and collaborative effort, law enforcement 
agencies now have an evidence-informed and discipline-specific resource 
to help them address the impact of the work on their members through 
key organizational responses. 

Since 2013, with funding from the U.S. Department of Justice's Office 
for Victims of Crime (OVC), Northeastern University's Institute on 
Urban Health Research and Practice in Boston, Massachusetts, has led 
the effort to create the Vicarious Trauma Toolkit (VTT). 1 The VTT, which 
was released in 2017, is a first-of-its-kind online toolkit developed by a 
multidisciplinary team of first responder organizations, including those 
representing law enforcement, victim service providers, emergency medi¬ 
cal services, firefighters, and researchers. The International Association 
of Chiefs of Police (IACP) contributed a visiting fellow to the team. The 
toolkit moves beyond the usual focus on what the individual can do for 
"self-care" and attends to the duty and responsibility of professional orga¬ 
nizations to sustain their staff using evidence-informed approaches. The 
interactive, online platform provides first responder organizations with 
a "Compendium of Resources" that contains nearly 500 items: policies, 
practices, and program descriptions; research literature; and links to web¬ 
sites, podcasts, videos, and testimonials from each discipline. Additionally, 
new tools created just for the VTT fill gaps in currently available resources, 
including an organizational assessment tool. Each item in the compen¬ 
dium has been vetted and sorted by discipline. 

For the Field by the Field 

The VTT project partners provided guidance and subject matter exper¬ 
tise throughout the process of creating the toolkit. In addition to the IACP, 
partners included the International Society for Traumatic Stress Studies, 
the International Association of Fire Chiefs, the National Association of 
State EMS Officials, the National Center for Victims of Crime, the National 
Children's Advocacy Center, the Center for Violence Prevention & 
Recoveiy at Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center, the Boston Area Rape 
Crisis Center, and the Northeastern University Institute on Urban Health 
Research and Practice. 

The toolkit's creation was the result of intensive collaborations among 
the project team members and its intended users—first responders and 
victim service providers. This collaboration was accomplished through 
a variety of methods including national surveys and calls for materials, 
expert summits to review and guide the VTT's development, and pilot 
testing of a rudimentaiy toolkit by seven pilot site teams each comprising 
the intended disciplines: law enforcement, emergency medical, fire, and 
victim services. The pilot sites were chosen for their diversity in geogra¬ 
phy and demographics. They included government, nonprofit, and tribal 
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agencies. The pilot site locations were Allegany and Cattaraugus Counties, 
New York; Austin, Texas; Buncombe County, Asheville, North Carolina; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; Glendale, Arizona; and 
Great Falls, Montana. 


The VTT—A Resource for Organizations to Become Vicarious 
Trauma-Informed 

The VTT recognizes that exposure to the trauma of others is an occu¬ 
pational challenge for first responders and victim service providers. The 
VTT also recognizes that organizations can mitigate the negative impacts 
of vicarious trauma and that it is their duty and responsibility to do so. In 
addition to the personal health and well-being of employees, the organiza¬ 
tion will benefit from reductions in absenteeism, workers' compensation 
claims, costs of overtime for fill-back, and low morale. 

To see these benefits, organizations must become vicarious trauma- 
informed, and the VTT helps organizations chart a course toward achiev¬ 
ing this goal. The first step is to use the Vicarious Trauma Organizational 
Readiness Guide (VT-ORG), an evidence-informed organizational assess¬ 
ment tool created and field-tested specifically for this toolkit. 

The VT-ORG assesses an organization's current capacity to address 
vicarious trauma in five areas that organizational and relational psychol¬ 
ogy research identifies as key to healthy organizations: Leadership and 
Mission, Management and Supervision, Employee Empowerment and 
Work Environment, Training and Professional Development, and Staff 
Eiealth and Wellness. The VT-ORG, designed to be disseminated and filled 
out at eveiy level within an organization, has a series of questions in each 
of these categories to help agencies recognize and appreciate organiza¬ 
tional strengths regarding vicarious trauma-informed policies, procedures, 
practices, and programs already in place and identify gaps that deserve 
attention. The VT-ORG then assists organizations in navigating the tool¬ 
kit's Compendium of Resources to help them address their identified gaps. 



The PLI Indago UAV System is a military grade, Quad Rotor 
UAV developed by Lockheed Martin exclusively for Project 
Lifesaver to be used by public safety agencies for critical 
search and rescue missions of recovering high-risk, special 
needs individuals with cognitive disorders who are prone to 
the life threatening behavior of wandering, including those 
with Alzheimer's disease, Autism, and Down syndrome. 
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POSITIVE COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD 

These comments by individuals in different law enforce¬ 
ment agencies are representative of theVTT's reception 
in the law enforcement field. 

Taking full advantage of the VTT's Compendium of 
Resources is one way agencies can approach the chal¬ 
lenge to "do more with less" by building on the work of 
other agencies before them rather than "re-inventing the 
wheel." 

—Anonymous Law Enforcement Pilot Site Team Member 

I was able to pull really excellent policies from the Denver 
PD and other organizations , and I said to myself "You do 
not have to reinvent the wheel... You can find all these 
samples." So I sent those to [my supervisor] and he was 
so excited ' saying , "That is exactly what I needed." 

—Anonymous Law Enforcement/Mental Health 

I am a part of NCLEAP, which is the North Carolina Law 
Enforcement Assistance Program , and I have basically 
described it as a resource guide that has hopefully a lot 
of the best practices and up-to-date materials in it. It is 
also occupation specific, whether fire, EMS, or police 
or it is specific to all. It will be something that hopefully 
anybody can go onto that is interested in this and pull up 
the best information that is out there. 

—Anonymous Law Enforcement 


Success and Impact of the VTT 

The reality is that raising awareness about vicarious trauma and 
promoting organizational change regarding this issue are difficult. The 
logistics of implementing training and new practices occur in an environ¬ 
ment where law enforcement agencies are asked to do more while receiv¬ 
ing fewer resources. Leaders are tasked with finding innovative ways to 
navigate the expectation to "do more with less," while internal and external 
needs, policy and procedure revisions and additions, and competing fiscal 
priorities require attention and strain resources. Agency improvement 
efforts also take time, people power, and fiscal ability; all of this must be 
balanced with maintaining quality services and programs. 

The experience of one law enforcement agency demonstrates here 
how addressing vicarious trauma was integrated into ongoing operations. 
Like other agencies using the VTT, it not only found resources to address 
gaps identified by the VT-ORG but also identified other ways to improve its 
organizational response. 

After completing the VT-ORG for law enforcement, this agency identi¬ 
fied a need for formal peer support services for officers experiencing 
trauma as a result of responding to a critical incident. The agency then 
used the Compendium of Resources to find relevant, existing policies and 
literature on the subject, including the following resources: 

• Denver Police Department Peer Support Program, which offers a 
standard operating procedure for a peer support team and includes 
a history of the team, policies, and job descriptions 

• Police and Sheriff Peer Support Team Manual by Jack Digliani, with 
several resources for setting up and maintaining a peer support team 

Although the initial search was for general resources on peer support, 
in exploring the compendium the agency leaders discovered another 
dimension they had not considered: the need for specialized peer support 
services specific to integrating and reintegrating military veterans into their 
force. This specific agency employs a number of officers who are active 
reservists and deploy regularly. 
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The VTT search evolved into a search for literature and training specific 
to veterans. This expanded search exposed potential liabilities the agency 
could face if adequate resources were not provided for this community 
within their ranks. The search also yielded an operational directive that 
was being used by the Roanoke, Virginia, Police Department and could be 
modified for implementation in this agency. 2 

As the agency continued to identity resources and promising practices, 
leaders identified an additional issue not currently addressed: catastrophic 
long-term illness. Agency leaders were aware of the inherent exposures to 
trauma by their officers on a day-to-day basis, but, through the availability 
of tools in the VTT, they came to realize that more support could be 
provided to officers battling catastrophic long-term or terminal illnesses. 
Over the past few years, several officers within the agency were diagnosed 
with varying types of cancer. A diagnosis does not preclude an officer 
from working, so these individuals were working while battling a disease. 
Similar to the agency's new practice of focusing more closely on support 
services for veterans, agency leaders also researched available resources 
for officers facing potentially fatal illnesses. As demonstrated by this 
agency's experience, a tangible need exists to remain vigilant in identifying 
the myriad issues employees face. The VTT is a place to find resources to 
address these issues and more. 

The VT-ORG gives agencies a starting point to see where they need to 
go to become more informed about vicarious trauma. As demonstrated by 
the example discussed herein, once gaps in an agency's ability to address 
vicarious trauma are uncovered, departments can use the toolkit to find 
sample policies and practices, training curricula, and PowerPoint presenta¬ 
tions to address these gaps and enhance capability. Additionally, the VTT 
offers guidelines on key topics such as how to gain buy-in from agency 
leadership, entitled "Making the Business Case" and "Talking Points for 
Leaders," which use the IACP Message Box format to outline how agency 
leaders can use the VTT to address vicarious trauma in their agency. 


What's the End Game? 

The success of any law enforcement agency is directly associated with the 
wellness of their employees. Ensuring employees are healthy sets the stage 
for enhanced productivity and better community relations. 

Law enforcement as a profession is inherently dangerous, and repeated 
exposure to trauma can be devastating if left unaddressed. Most first respond¬ 
ers believe they entered this profession well aware of the risk, but soon real¬ 
ize they were not as alert to the adverse effects of the job as they previously 
thought. Line-of-duty deaths, suicide, substance abuse, failed relationships, 
and financial hardships add to an already tremendous load that officers cany 
as a part of their day-to-day duties. It is imperative that law enforcement 
agencies and administrators do everything in their power to ensure that the 
adverse effects of the job are addressed swiftly and with compassion. The 
key to success for any agency is balancing the needs of the organization, the 
employees, and the community. 

The VTT provides agencies with a means of discovering current practices 
that can be readily implemented. It is a much-needed and long overdue 
evidence-informed resource that will enhance the effectiveness of any agency 
willing to take an unobstructed view of themselves. ♦♦♦ 

Notes: 

1 Office for Victims of Crime, "The Vicarious Trauma Toolkit," Office of Justice 
Programs, U.S. Department of Justice, https://vtt.ovc.ojp.gov. 

2 Roanoke Police Department, "Peer Support Team," Operational Directive: 

84.2.2, February 10,2014, https://vtt.ovc.ojp.gov/ojpasset/Documents/PS_Peer 
_Support_Team_Policy_LEA-508.pdf. 
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Booth #1419 at IACP and see a demo to l aw enforcement agencies that incorporate advanced 

of one of our analytics-based solutions. analytics. Solutions such as electronic crash reporting and 

citation issuance, training and personnel management tools, 
and community online incident reporting enable you to 
more efficiently serve and protect your community. 

For more information, call 678.694.6962, email 
julie.turner@lexisnexisrisk.com or visit lexisnexis.com/coplogic 


V LexisNexis 


Coplogic™ Solutions 


LexisNexis and the Knowledge Burst logo are registered trademarks of RELX Inc. Coplogic is a trademark of LexisNexis Claims Solutions, Inc. Other products and services may be trademarks or 
registered trademarks of their respective companies. Copyright © 2017 LexisNexis. 





CONNECTED 
COMMUNITIES 
ARE SAFER 
COMMUNITIES 


Tyler’s solutions can help you build a safer, connected community. 

From the time a call is dispatched through the final disposition, information flows seamlessly 
between agencies and across jurisdictions. 


With connected and shared information, agencies keep communities safer through greater 
efficiency and faster response times. 


Check out our bold thinking for safer communities at 
tylertech.com/publicsafety. 
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Empowering people who serve the public® 



